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JUST PUBLISHED T EA Cc H ERS ' 
‘A MANUAL OF EXPERI- The Proper Way to Educate 


For the first seven years of their existence, children should reeeive 
practically all of their education through the eyes. Thus, they 
learn gladly. Do not curse them with knowledge forced upon them 
in other ways; for, as Edison says, ‘‘ when a child hates its school, 


the trouble is with the school rather than with the child. ”’ 


e P . Today, the moving picture is absolutely indispensable in juvenile 
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In the presentation of moving pictures, care must be taken that 

75 cents they be without flicker, clear and true, without strain on the eyes. 


= For fourteen years we have. been recognized as the leaders in 
A laboratory manual for a complete high school course, motion picture machine manufacture, ont in our Power's No. 6 
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Common elements, food materials, osmosis, soils, seed as to the vast number of educational subjects which have been 
plants—from seed to fruit, and cryptogams. Each out- filmed, etc. 
line consists of a statement of the object of the experi- : pre oie 
ment, alist of apparatus, directions for doing the work, WRITE US FOR PROPOSITION C. 
and questions or suggestions to guide the pupil to the 
interpretation of the results. The wealth of material in- “~~ =) 
eludes so many alternative experiments that teachers will = NICHOLAS POWER 
be enabled to adapt their work to their special conditions : 7 


and to follow a choice of topics from year to year. The 
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American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago For fourteen years the leading manufacturers of motion picture machines 





BOYVILLE. By JOHN E. GUNCKEL 


A history of 15 years’ work among newsboys by a man who understands boys and now has over 7,500 
enrolled in his Toledo association and over 10,000 in organizations throughout the United States. The book 
itself is a succession of thrilling experiences which have led to the present achievement. 


CLOTH, PRICE 75 CENTS : 
TOLEDO NEWSBOYS’ ASSOCIATION, - TOLEDO, OHIO 


SONGS WE LIKE TO SING 


Compiled and Edited by Miss Alexander, Supervisor of Music, Dallas, Texas 


A unique and delightful collection of songs for all school gatherings. It was compiled 
from lists made by Supervisors all over the country of the songs most popular in 
their classes. A splendid variety of material, with not one dull or uninteresting song in the 
collection. In addition to these favorites the book contains forty-one well-known hymns. 


The price is phenomenally low—only thirty-five cents 
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Training Boys and Girls 


The following Home-training Bulletins 
have been issued : 

No, | The Cigarette Smoking Boy. 

No. 2 Teaching the Boy to Save. 

No. 3 Training the Girl to Help‘in the Home. 


No. 4 Assisting the Boy in the Choice of a 
Vocation. 


No. 5 A Better Crop of Boys and Girls. 

No. 6 Training the Boy to Work. 

No. 7 Teaching the Girl to Save. 

No. 8 Instructing the Young in Regard to Sex. 











Free (2 cent postage each for samples, 
1 cent each in quantities for free distri- 
bution.) 


Address: Prof. Wm. A. McKeever, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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BECAUSE I WAS A GOOD 
ANIMAL 


That was the reason that Beecher gave for his suc- 
cess. Schools to-day are realizing the full value of 
providing for the physical well-being of the child 
and of keeping always in the foreground that phase 
of the child’s education. 








To show the child how to have a healthy body and 
how to keep it so, is the function of Primer of Hy- 
giene, Insimple and concrete form, the very new- 
est discoveries and practices of hygiene are applied 
to the daily life of the child. Among the dis- 
tinguishing features of this children’s textbook is 
the adequate treatment of such subjects as mouth 
and alimentary hygiene, adenoids, real food, abun- 
dance of wholesome fresh air, the prevention of in- 
fectious diseases. Any fourth or fifth grade pupil 
ean readily cover the subject thoroughly in one 
year. His study of Primer of Hygiene will make a 
good animal of him and therefore a good student, 
laying the foundation of a successful and efficient 
life. 


This book is the first of the Ritchie-Caldwell series 


_ arranged for use in grammar grades. 


Primer of Hygiene (Grade 4 or 5) - - 40c 
Primer of Sanitation (Grade 50r6) - - 50c 
Human Physiology (Grades 7 and 8) - - 80c 

Send for briefs and sample pages 


: World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Chicago Atlanta Manila 








THE ADVENTURES OF GRILLO 


or THE CRICKET WHO WOULD BE KING 


Fust Published 


» Translated from the italian of Ernest Candeze by M. Louise Baum 


ILLUSTRATED 


45 cents 


One of the most charming of the child classics appears in this translation of Candeze’s 
Grillo. The quaint style of the original Italian is preserved throughout, making the story as unique as it 
is interesting. The scores of illustrations, after Renard, are delightfully imaginative and humorous. 

Grillo, the field cricket, relates his varied adventures in a most dramatic narrative and in a way that 


tells the young reader a good deal about insect life. 


“ONCE UPON A TIME” SERIES 


A group of ever-popular juvenile stories. Fully illustrated. 40 cents each. 


h Longfrock. Translated from the Norwegian of Hans Aanrud by Laura E, Poulsson. 
efaling story Sutering about the life ofa little peasant girl on a Norwegian farm. 


In the Reign of Coyote. By Katherine Chandler. 


he interesting folklore of the Pacific coast as told by the Indians. 


hio, The Adventures of a Marionette. Translated from the Italian of C. Collodi by Walter Samuel Cramp, 
Pinogeh best loved of all the wonder stories in Italian literature. 


Pinocchio in Africa. Translated from the Italian of Cherubini by Angelo Patri. 


x 
The Quest of the Four-Leaved Clover. 


« favorite Pinocchio is here discovered in new escapades in a strange country. 
Adapted from the French of Laboulaye by Walter Taylor Field. 


A story of Arabia that is full of orienta) color and charm. 


oat Boy. Translated from the German of Johanna Spyri by Edith F. King. me 
mony an 3s of peazant life in the Swiss mountains by the author of Heidi. 


GINN AND COMPANY'S Sunsiorentar 


great care. Its purpose is to give the chil 


Reading List has been built slowly and with 
est in the juvenile literature of the world. It includes 


many of the classics of the old world, the most popular stories of today for the children of foreign countries, 
the books that are most worth-while among our American writers. In subject these stories range through 
History, Myth, Wonder Tale, Fable, Geography, Nature and Science, and Drama. In attractiveness and sub- 
stantial make-up these books are unexcelled. The illustrations are by well-known artists and add much to 


the child’s interest in the reading. 





GINN AND COMPANY 


29 Beacon Street 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A- E. 


IN OREGON 


Portland is not only the one great city in the 
state, but it is one of the most. substantial cities 
of its size in the country, one of the most enter- 
prising and one of the most beautiful. 

In the last ten years the growth was 130 per 
cent., which carried it from 90,000 to 207,000. 


WINSHIP, 


EDITOR 


have no running rate. 
When the fort, 


CITY, 


Astoria is one of these. 
which was the forerunner of the 
was owned by Great Britain, it was named 
‘ort George as a tribute to royalty, but when 
the United States came was 
named Fort Astoria in honor of her then wealthi- 


+ 


est citizen, John Jacob Astor. 


into possession it 





HALL OF ARTS .AND SCIENCE, 
The growth was much more than three times as 
great as that of the state, and three-fourths of all 
the growth of Oregon was in Portland. Such 
figures are significant and deserve empha- 
sis. 

Everything in Portland demonstrates its 
energy, foresight, and courage. Probably its 
greatest recent achievement was the capture of 
the wheat shipping in the first eleven months of 
1911. The gain was seventy-five per cent., while 
Puget Sound lost half of its shipments. 

No power can check the substantial and rapid 
growth of Portland. Think of a 
from the “below 100,000 class” 
200,000 class” in ten years. 

If Oregon will back up Portland in growth, it 
will be a city of half a million in 1920. 

The schools have kept pace with all other de- 
velopment. Indeed, Portland’s culture and liter- 
ary appreciation are of nation-wide note. Her peo- 
ple, as judged by the public library, come near 
leading the entire country. 

Some petty jealousies in the past denied Port- 
land any state educational institution, but her new 
Reed College is sure to be one of the famous scho- 
lastic institutions of the Pacific Northwest. 


ASTORIA. 
There are a few cities in this country, and 
only a few, that are so distinctly individual as to 


city’s passing 


a 


to the “above 


REED 





COLLEGE, PORTLAND, OREGON 


Of course it was Washington Irving who 
glorified the place, though he never saw it. Irv- 
ing’s “Astoria” is one of his best-known master- 
pieces, 

No one had ever told me that the city was built 
out over the river, that all the business streets 
were wooden wharfs, that all the business blocks, 
hotels, public halls, and government buildings 
are built on piles, with the tide surging under the 
buildings, in its ebb and flow. 

Of course such individuality gives a charm toa 
place that nothing else can give. This is particu- 
larly true of Astoria. The trouble is that words 
convey no adequate impression of the personality 
of Astoria. 

COLUMBIA RIVER. 

A wonderful river truly is the Columbia. Of 
its length the geographies all tell. That it rivals 
the Mississippi they tell us, but none of these 
statements signifies much. 

One must have seen it at different points in 
Canada, must have been on a steamer in its rapids 
between Okanagon and Wenatchee, nearly 700 
miles from its mouth, must have looked upon it 
from Portland to Astoria, where it spreads out 
like a vast lake and makes other American rivers 
look like canals, before he can form any concep- 
tion of the river which contributes so much to the 
marvelous prosperity of the Pacific Northwest. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE FACTORY WORKER THROUGH 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—(III.) 


DEPUTY COMMISSIONER CHARLES A, PROSSER 


Massachusetts 


THE LIMITATIONS OF THE SCHOOL. 

The school supported at public expense, which 
is to be the chief instrument by which any ex- 
tensive plan for meeting educational needs of the 
factory worker must be carried out, has at pres- 
ent, at least, certain rather well recognized limi- 
tations in dealing with the problem. There will 
be a lack of resources for the work, particularly 
when attempted on a large scale. It is all too 
evident to-day that most of our regular public 
school systems do not receive sufficient funds to 
do all the things they want to do for those who 
have not yet entered upon wage-earning careers. 
Experience seems to demonstrate that part-time 
and continuation instruction of every kind is much 
more costly than regular public day-school 
training when considered from the standpoint of 
the cost per hour for each pupil. We may be 
sure that any extensive program for the after- 
training of the worker means more money for 
public education to be raised by taxation. A fear 
exists in some quarters that money expended in 
training for those who have already gone to work 
will decrease the regular public school budget, 
which in many cases is already too small; but 
experience shows that where effective part-time 
and evening classes have been made a part of the 
public school system the work has met with 
hearty public approval, and the school authorities 
have gained new friends for their entire pro- 
gram and budget. 

The history of the development of industrial 
education during the past five years seems to in- 
dicate that state or national aid and encourage- 
ment are necessary at the present time in order 
to induce communities to carry on vocational 
education for those above fourteen years of age, 
fitting in a practical way for the duties of shop, 
home, and farm. In dealing with the further edu- 
cation of the factory worker, it seems probable 
that state and national grants must be given for 
the partial support of thorough-going vocational 
training for those occupations to which the school 
can contribute valuable preparation, leaving to 
the local community the duty of providing the 
general education which it has been accustomed 
to carry on and those new forms of social educa- 
tion which our day is coming to regard as neces- 
sary in order to preserve the vigor, intelligence, 
and civic worth of the wage-earner. 

Inasmuch as vocational education for many 
occupations, at least, may at the present time be 
regarded as experimental, towns and cities need 
not only financial assistance in beginning the 
work, but also that helpful co-operation with state 
and national authorities which, while adapting the 
school to meet the conditions of the local indus- 
tries for which training is given, will, at the same 
time, secure the benefits of a wider point of view 
necessary in working out standards and policies 





for the work. Many believe that state or na- 
tional support to industrial or agricultural edu- 
cation to-day should be accompanied by a rea- 
sonable degree of participation by the agents of 
the state or the nation in its supervision and con- 
trol, and that the best results will be secured 
where, after there has been a meeting of minds 
between local and central authority concerning 
the principles to be observed, the community is 
left free to initiate and put into effect plans of 
training subject to consultation and supervision 
leading to final approval and reimbursement by 
the commonwealth or the national government. — 

One of the largest problems which the school 
must solve is that of substituting individual for 
group instruction, so as to best reach a body of 
workers, many of whom are continually shifting 
from one unskilled occupation to another, or who 
come to the class fatigued after their day’s work, 
and differing widely in age, schooling, experience, 
capacity, and employment. 

There is great danger that our enthusiasm for 
vocational schools will lead us to establish them 
faster than we are able to secure teachers pos- 
sessing not only the academic and technical edu- 
cation, but also the practical experience neces- 
sary in order to carry on the work successfully. 
There is danger that in some quarters, at least, 


‘the regular school men will attempt to deal with 


the educational needs of the wage-earner by the 
application of a philosophy of education through 
a traditional method and a time-honored course 
of study, when it is all too apparent to the practi- 
cal man of affairs that in order to equip him to 
meet the demands of industry we must give the 
worker the skill and the knowledge which he can 
apply directly in his work; and when it is all too 
plain to those who know the worker best that in 
order to reach him with our training we must use 
his experience on the job as the means of teach- 
ing the applied mathematics, science, art, tech- 
nique, and economics that will make him a bet- 
ter workman and a better citizen. There has in 
the past been a pronounced tendency on the part 
of the public schools for which the apparent indif- 
ference of the citizen is in a measure responsible, 
to rely solely upon the teacher and the book in 
dealing with each new duty which the widening 
social spirit of the day has thrust upon it, and to 
shrink from active co-operation with other agen- 
cies, at least in a democratic way, in the effort to 
make its work more effective. The measure of 
the greatness of the schoolmaster of the future 
will be his ability to gather and to use advice and 
suggestion from every source and to enlist the 
active support and assistance of the layman in the 
solution of the many tasks which confront him. 
Whatever may be his success in other directions, 
it is obvious that the school man cannot success- 
fully deal with the problems of industrial educa- 
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tion unless he is willing and able to use the practi- 
cal knowledge and point of view of the employers 
and workmen who to-day are so eager to be of 
service in the cause. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

To point out the . difficulties which industrial 
training must meet in the country is at the present 
time an act of optimism, and not of pessimism. 
Industrial education has come and come to stay. 
Part-time and evening classes are to be the means 
whereby the great mass of our workers is to be 
reached. Public opinion must be created that 
will be keenly sensitive to the right and the need 
of further preparation at public expense of the 
wage-earner for his life work. The time is proba- 
bly not far distant when, recognizing the great 
handicap under which the worker usually enters 
the factory at a tender age, we shall be even more 
eager to give him the benefits of further training 
supported by public taxation than we are those 
more fortunate ones who have been able to spend 
a longer period of preparation in the schools. 

Agitation and propaganda are well afoot, if not 
mounted, and, under the wise leadership of such 
organizations as the National Society for the 
Promotion of Industrial Education, are doing 
their work well. In their wake must follow the 
educator, co-operating with the manufacturer and 
the workman, upon whom the task falls of dis- 
covering groups of wage-earners who ought to 
have different lines of vocational training, and of 
making that training successful. The time will 
come all too soon when industrial schools of 
every kind will have the results of their work 
measured by the practical test of efficiency in the 
shop, from which, unlike that of the public school, 
they cannot escape. Then the movement for 
practical education must rely upon the record of 
its schools, which, if it be good, will be even more 
effective than widespread discussion, however 
earnest and sound in theory. 

There is to be no one panacea, no one cut and 
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dried plan for solving the problem. American 
social and industrial conditions make our task 
unique. Our European cousins can at best only 
supply suggestion and precedent, never model and 
rule. Everywhere our schemes of training must 
recognize and adapt themselves to local’ condi- 
tions as well as to men. Those who plead the 
cause of the wage-earners must cease to think 
of them in the mass afid must come to recognize 
the differences due to the individual and to the 
conditions which surround him which affect the 
problem of his training. All men do not pos- 
sess the same opportunities, nor are they fitted 
to do the same work in life. Not all occupations 
have requirements which the school can meet; 
there are probably some occupations away from 
which the school should direct the worker. For 
those who are employed in the industries educa- 
tion should become less of a theoretical and more 
of a practical enterprise. We must look upon 
the task as a search for groups of workers hav- 
ing common needs which the school can satisfy as 
the next step forward. 

The difficulties of the problem require that we 
should proceed on the basis of investigation and 
careful experimentation. We need perhaps most 
of all a frank recognition of the difficulties which 
have thus far been pointed out, and a diligent 
search for those as yet uncovered. Everywhere 
there should be careful, unbiased, scientific, thor- 
ough-going and more or less specialized study of 
social and industrial conditions, industries, occu- 
pations, and workers. The most important con- 
tribution that could be made by either public or 
private agencies would be successful experiments 
in new fields of industry that as yet remain practi- 
cally untouched. Above all, our schools need to 
be democratized by being shot through and 
through with a spirit of social service that shall 
lead them for all kinds of reasons in Dean Daven- 
port’s expressive phrase “to train all kinds of men 
in all kinds of ways for all kinds of things.” 


" 
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HOLIDAY CELEBRATIONS 


LEE F. HANMER 
of the Russell Sage Foundation 


Three years ago the campaign for better cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July was started. That 
year only a few cities definitely organized their 
programs on the “safe and sane” plan; the num- 
ber reporting such celebrations totaled only 
twenty throughout the United States. There 
were 5,307 casualties on Independence Day that 
might be attributed directly to the celebrations. 
The next year (1910) ninety-one cities planned 
“sane” programs, with the result that the casual- 
ties dropped nearly fifty per cent. The number 
was 2,923. Last year (1911) 161 cities had cele- 
brations according to the new plan, and the re- 
sults were again most gratifying by showing a de- 
crease of nearly fifty per cent. in accidents; the 
total for the whole country being 1,603. This 
practical progress, resulting in saving hundreds 
of lives, has so impressed the American people 


that there is little doubt but that the old barbar- 
ous Fourth will rapidly disappear. 

Efforts had been made for years to stop this 
slaughter of American children and to inject into 
the celebrations something significant of the pur- 
poses for which the day was set aside, but the 
efforts had been centred largely upon plans for 
prohibiting the sale and use of explosives without 
offering any acceptable substitute. The cam- 
paign during the last three years has attacked the 
problem from an entirely different angle, and has 
endeavored to devise and carry out programs 
that should be, first, an inspiration to patriotism; 
second, so attractive as to leave no desire on the 
part of any boy or girl for the old undesirable 
thing's, and, third, as free as possible from danger 
to life and limb. 
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This program is exactly in accord with the pres- 
ent-day spirit of social work. We believe that 
evils can best be met and overcome by saying less 
about the evils themselves and more about the 
‘substitutes that, by their very attractiveness, win 
their way and displace the undesirable thing. 
It is the same idea that has been preached to us 
for years, but that we have not sufficiently under- 
stood to put into practice. It is “the expulsive 
power of a new affection.” It is doing the posi- 
tive progressive thing rather than that which is 
negative and prohibitory. This thought was well 
illustrated by Ernest Thompson Seton at the re- 
cent Boy Scout banquet given in New York city 
in honor of General Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
Mr. Seton said that formerly a man, if he saw a 
boy tying a tin can to a dog’s tail, was likely to 
say: “See here, my young man, don’t you know 
that it is wrong to tie tin cans to dogs’ tails, and 
thus abuse and frighten poor helpless creatures? 
Come with me and I will read you a story about 
a good little boy who was kind to dumb animals 
and who grew up to be a great and good man.” 
He contended that that boy would have very little 
use for the man or his story. But under the new 
plan of work, which is exemplified by the Boy 
Scout program, this man would say: “Well, well, 
here is something interesting! Going to have 
some fun, are you? Is that the best knot you can 
tie? Why, that knot wouldn’t hold for a block. 
That isn’t the way to tie a tin can to a dog’s tail! 
Come here, and I will show you how to tie a knot.” 
The boy would probably be somewhat surprised 
at this, but exceedingly interested in learning how 
to tie the knot; and his friend, if he were at all 
wise and resourceful, would straightway proceed 
to show him how to tie other knots, to signal by 
semaphore, read a compass, judge height and dis- 
tance, and a host of interesting things that are of 
themselves worth doing. The dog would be for- 
gotten, and the boy would be discovered. The 
bigger and better Fourth that is rapidly coming, 
in fact is already here, has been worked out along 
exactly these lines. 

It is not for the Fourth of July only, but for the 
other national holidays, that programs full of in- 
terest and attractiveness and at the same time 
safe and wholesome may well be devised. May 
Day is another of the great holidays that offers 
possibilities for the children. Programs have 
been worked out for this celebration of the com- 
ing of spring that teach greater lessons than 
books can teach and furnish a wealth of whole- 
some enjoyment for the play time. 

The state superintendent of instruction for the 
state of Wisconsin has just issued an attractive 


pamphlet filled with splendid suggestions for 
Decoration Day programs. ‘The same might 
» S i 


well be done by the state department of educa- 
tion for May Day, Arbor Day, and the other holi- 
days that have been set aside in honor of events 
and individuals. People who are occupied with 
the every-day business of life, but who must be 
relied upon to help in arranging these celebra- 
tions, have not the time to devise and work out 
these suggestions for programs. A state de- 
partment of education would render splendid ser- 
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vice to the children under its jurisdiction if it 
would appoint committees or employ persons to 
prepare material of this sort for use in the public 
schools. It is not alone for the children who have 
been born and reared under American influence, 
but we need to have these great occasions 
properly celebrated to help us in assimilating the 
thousands of boys and girls who come to us an- 
nually from other lands, and who are not familiar 
with American ideals. 

Last year in New York city and vicinity alone 
18,000 school children of foreign birth and foreign 
training were added to the already crowded pub- 
lic schools. To take these children and make of 
them Americans is no small task, and the influ- 
ence of our great American holidays rightly cele- 
brated will help mightily in this undertaking. 

This point was well made recently by a new- 
comer to our shores who happened to be attend- 
ing a mass meeting in an Eastern city where the 
citizens were considering plans for their Fourth 
of July celebration. After listening to the re- 
cital of the Independence Day casualties, which 
the spokesman of the meeting was using to con- 
vince his neighbors that action was necessary, 
this man arose and said: “My friends, in my own 
land we have great national holidays that are 
sincerely loved by all the people for their sacred 
associations and for the patriotic spirit that their 
observance inspires. Your record of casualties 
and fire losses on America’s anniversary of Inde- 


pendence is truly appalling; but awful as it is. it 
seems to me to be of far less moment than the 
loss you permit by neglecting the opportunity 


that this great holiday affords for inspiring patri- 
otism in your people and for teaching your bovs 
and girls and those who come from other lands 
to make America their home, the great lessons of 
freedom, independence, and the high privilege of 
citizenship.” 

Another national holiday that offers great 
possibilities for improvement is Labor Day. 
With few exceptions the day is now celebrated in 
our American cities by labor organizations get- 
ting together to recite their grievances and listen- 
ing to the addresses of leaders who place chief 
emphasis upon the wrongs now suffered by the 
laboring man. Labor Day should be an occasion 
when the dignity of labor should be celebrated: 
when the history and development of the indus- 
tries of a given community should be presented in 
such ways as will make the community realize the 
achievements that have been wrought, and help 
them to feel that the labor problem is not a class 
problem, but one in which the whole community 
is concerned. If the whole community would 
unite in studying the progress of its industries 
and the possibilities for future development and 
adjustment, and then come together on Labor 
Day to depict it in pageant or tableaux, or to 
have it described in fitting words, great strides 
would be made in clearing up much of the mis- 
understanding that now exists between employer 
and employee. In addition to this, the com- 
munity would get a perspective of its com- 


mercial affairs; it would see whence it has 
come and whither it is going: and a united. 
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progressive, community spirit would surely be 
the result. 

Besides these great national holidays, there are 
occasions in every community that ought to be 
celebrated; the granting of the charter, the es- 
tablishment of the public schapls; the completion 
of great civic undertakings. Also community 
gatherings, such as fairs, play festivals, and the 
like, offer opportunities, if rightly taken advan- 
tage of, of making for wholesome community 
spirit and neighborhood solidarity. Then, too, 
there are the great religious holidays, such as 
Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving Day. 

The question at once arises: Who is to be re- 
sponsible for the right celebration of these occa- 
sions, and how can we avoid their neglect and 
abuse? Possibly these occasions may be classi- 
fied somewhat as follows: First, the public schools 
might well be expected to look after Arbor Day, 
May Day, Flag Day, and Lincoln’s and Washing- 
ton’s Birthdays; second, the religious organiza- 
tions may well be charged with the proper cele- 
bration of Christmas, Easter, and Thanksgiving 
Day; third, the municipality can well be expected 
to provide plans for the celebration of Independ- 
ence Day, Decoration Day, and Labor Day. It 
is not now the custom of a municipality to assume 
responsibility for such celebrations; it usually de- 
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pends upon public-spirited citizens to form com- 
mittees, raise funds, develop plans, and conduct 
the celebrations. 

A change is coming, however, in our concep- 
tion of the responsibility’ of the community to its 
citizens, and in many places provisions are being 
made to look after, in a definite way, the recrea- 
tion as well as the education of the people. 
About forty cities now have public recreation 
commissions, and in such cities it might well falf 
to the lot of such commissions to see that proper 
provision is made for Fourth of July celebrations,. 
Decoration Day programs, and Labor Day cele- 
brations. If a thing is worth doing at all, it is 
worth doing well, and we need no argument to 
convince us that “the thing that is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business.” Is it worth while 
to observe Independence Day and celebrate it im 
a way that shall emphasize the purpose for which 
the day was set aside? The spirit of patriotisnr 
is strong in times of natidénal difficulties, but in 
the years of peace it is likely to suffer unless defi- 
nite means are provided for keeping it alive. 
This is especially true in view of the fact that 
thousands of men and women and boys and girls 
are coming to us every year untrained and un- 
initiated in the ideals and purposes that have made 
this country what it is. 
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SCHOOLS IN SPRINGFIELD 


For more than a quarter of a century the school 
system of Springfield, Mass., has been considered 
one of the best in New England. Its high 
standard was established during the seventeen 
vears that Dr. Balliet was superintendent. He 
started the administrative machinery running 
smoothly, and, what was even more effective, he 
gathered together a rare body of teachers and 
principals. The fact fhat ‘Springfield is in many 
ways an ideal municipality may be attributed in 
no small measure to the education its citizens 
have received in the public schools of the city. 

This system which Dr. Balliet organized was 
handed down to Dr. Gordy, who maintained its 
excellence for seven years, until last July, when 
Dr. James H. Van Sickle was elected superintend- 
ent. Dr. Van Sickle is appreciated by educators 
as one of the foremost city superintendents in the 
country, and in Springfield he has the sincere co- 
operation of the supervising and teaching staff. 
The community is confident that its schools will 
continue to be its most efficient institution. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

Kindergartens are a success in Springfield. 
Last year there were over 1,300 children in the 
sixteen kindergartens. From the kindergartens 
the children go to primary grades, which are, in 
most cases, in smaller buildings grouped around 
a large grammar building for the last three grades. 
The Chestnut Street, Forest Park, and State 
Street schools are types of these grammar schools 
where there are but two or three grades under 
the principal’s supervision. And, having a great 


many children in a few grades, the principals have 
an admirable opportunity to work out experi- 
ments in instruction and administration. 

The grammar principals are engaged, and have 
been engaged for the past half-dozen years, in a 
praiseworthy study of methods for making the 
higher grammar grades more flexible. No plan 
has been set for them to follow; each tries his own 
experiment; and they all await the best results. 
The departmental system has been pretty gener- 
ally introduced in thelast few grades in a modi- 
fied form. Working on this basis they experi- 
ment with double promotions, special teachers, 
ungraded classes, promotions by subjects, and 
other schemes, all in an attempt to discover the 
best way to loosen up the progress through the 
grades so that the unusually bright and dull chil- 
dren may go along at their own gait. 


PROMOTION BY SUBJECTS. 


Promotion by subjects is being thoroughly 
tried out in the Forest Park school by Principat 
George E. Foss. Mr. Foss has the sixth, sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades in his building, each 
grade divided into “A” and “B,” with semi-annual 
promotions as in all the Springfield grammar and 
high schools. In the school day there are six 
periods, four of which are given up to the four 
units of prepared work, a fifth to the unprepared 
work (music, drawing, manual training, sewing, 
etc.), and a sixth period for solid study, which is 
an important part of Mr. Foss’s plan, or a period 
in which the teacher may help a small group do- 
ing extra work. 
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The division of the prepared work into four 
units has many advantages. Group I. is English, 
including reading and spelling; Group II. is 
grammar and composition; Group III. is mathe- 
matics; Group IV. is geography and history. 
These units are of practically the same time value, 
and by so grouping them that any two units will 
balance any other two, the difficulty of many sub- 
jects and different time values is overcome. And 
by so grouping his subjects, Mr. Foss is able to 
arrange afi ingenious program. Take, for in- 
stance, the Wednesday programs for two IX. A 
and two IX. B grades :— 


Grade IX. A Room 4. 

Math. Study Gram. Music. Lit. Geog. 
Room 3. 

Gram. Study Math. Draw. Geog. Lit. 

Grade IX. B Room 8. 

Gram. Study Math. Lit. Geog. Draw. 
Room 2. 

Math. Study Gram. Geog. Lit. Music 


A glance at this arrangement shows how simple 
the plan for promotions by subjects works out, 
and how simple it is to fit a pupil in wherever he 
belongs, because different grades are doing the 
same work at the same time. If, at mid-years, 
a boy in IX. B has passed his unprepared work 
and his grammar and mathematics, but has 
failed in literature and geography, he is not kept 
back in grade IX. B, but is promoted in the sub- 
jects in which he has passed. He is a member 
of IX. A, but in the IX A literature period he 
comes back to IX. B for his literature, and simi- 
larly with geography. And it is no honor to come 
back to a lower grade in certain subjects. As 
a boy in the seventh grade said to his last year’s 
teacher recently, “We didn’t use to think we’d 
have to pass arithmetic because we knew we'd get 
promoted without it. Now we have to pass it if 
we don’t want to go back and take it over again.” 
Progress through the grades is irregular and 
fitted to each case. All the work in the whole 
course has to be covered without any skipping, 
and yet there is a great chance for time saving, 
according to a child’s accomplishments. A 
promising boy in VIII. A can take some IX B 
unit along with his four regular VIII. A units, 
using the study period and being helped by his 
room teacher. In further developing his plan, 
Mr. Foss intends to have a special teacher to 
work with those who want to do more than the 
prescribed four units. It is also part of his 
plan to give to those pupils who have finished a 
part of the grammar school work one or more 
high school subjects for which they will get high 
school credit. 

With this last plan in effect, and with the 
departmental system used as it is now being 
used partially, the step from grammar school to 
high school is a very short one. The gap exist- 
ing between the grammar school and high school, 
about which we have heard so much, is hardly 
noticeable. In the higher grades of the Forest 
Park school a teacher specializes far more than is 
usual in grammar schools. The room teacher 
has her room class in two units of work in most 
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cases, and the pupils go to other teachers for the 
rest of their work. But all the prepared work is 
in a way under the supervision of the room 
teacher. She has to determine how much home 
work her children shall do in any subject. They 
still need some mothering; the complete depart- 
mental system is hardly held suitable for gram- 
mar grades. The system is used enough to make 
it good for the teachers and pupils. It is possi- 
ble to get a better grade of teacher when she is 
made to feel that she is to be, in a large measure, a 
specialist, doing most of her teaching in one or 
two units. 

The experiment seems to be a_ successful 
demonstration of one way to loosen up. The 
teaching staff is enthusiastically co-operating 
with their principal in developing the machinery 
of the system to a fine point. The children are 
jumping at opportunities to move along fast, and 
they are working harder than usual. Parents of- 
fer no objections; in many cases they have ex- 
pressed their approval of this new method for 
promotion which Mr. Foss has now been using 
for two years. 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 


Another way of providing for exceptional chil- 
dren is proving successful in the State Street 
grammar school, where Miss Harriet C. Emerson 
has charge of eighth- and ninth-grade children of 
many nationalities from the waterfront and from 
the homes on the hill. The pupils who come to 
her school are placed in the regular grades and 
are carefully watched for the first month or so. 

When it is discovered which children seem able 
to do more than the regular work of their grade, 
Miss Emerson makes special classes for them, with 
special teachers. The same sort of thing is done 
with dull children. The classes for brighter 
children long ago proved their value, and now 
Miss Emerson wants to be able to give some high 
school subjects under. an.arrangement so that 
credit will be given in the high school for this 
work. 


ANOTHER PLAN. 


Principal Albert J. Candlin has one of the most 
ideal buildings in the city, one of the schools 
which goes to make the Springfield system so 
admirable. Here in the Chestnut Street school 
he has developed a degree of flexibility in the 
curriculum which is labor-saving, time-saving, 
and money-saving. Without any readjustment 
of the classes or innovation, it is arranged so that 
pupils can go along faster than the regular course 
would take them. A boy who takes the work 
easily in a certain subject can carry work of the 
next grade in this subject along with the work of 
his regular grade in the same subject. He may 
take, for example, his VIII. A arithmetic on one 
day and IX. B arithmetic the next day, and so 
on, alternating his lessons. Or, in the same way, 
a IX. B boy who is slow in arithmetic, and who 
has failed to pass his VIII. A arithmetic, can 
carry it along with his regular work, or, if he does 
not seem deserving, he is not allowed to take IX. 
B arithmetic until he has passed his VIII. A 
course. With this plan it is not necessary to keep 
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a boy from being promoted on account of failure 
in one or two subjects, and double promotions can 
be made often, allowing the pupil to keep up in 
weaker subjects by taking alternate lessons with 
the grade below. The records shortly after the 
February promotions showe@ that ninety-eight 
pupils had saved one-half year, and in twenty- 
three cases two half-years had been saved,—all 
this saving through a little departure from the 
traditional program in the grades. 

In observing this plan of Mr. Candlin’s, as well 
as the others, the commendable feature is not so 
much the success of any one plan as it is the fact 
that the principals are making such a thorough 
study of the problem. They have freedom and 
responsibility in grading and grouping their 
schools, so that pupils may make their progress 
through the grades easily. Thus the pupils, too, 
have freedom and the resulting responsibility. 
The schoolrooms are experimenting laboratories 
for teachers and principals. 


NATURE STUDY AND SCIENCE 
GRADES. 


A good course in nature study and science is 
given all the grades of the city. Especially fine 
work is done in the State Street school. In the 
ninth grade they study the geology of the Con- 
necticut valley, one of the most interesting re- 
gions in New England from an historical and com- 
mercial as well as a geological standpoint. They 
make field trips to see rock formations, lakes, the 
drumlin at Indian Orchard, the museum at 
Amherst, and other things that follow along with 
their class work. Each child makes a collection 
of rocks, and they write up their trips, illustrate 
them, and turn out some remarkably fine book- 
lets of description. The science supervisor gives 
several stereopticon lectures, using local pictures 
for the most part. 

The hygiene work in the ninth grade is a study 
of civic sanitation,—water supply, sewerage, food 
inspection, and duties of the board of health,— 
and in this work, too, the children make booklets 
describing local conditions. 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 


The school population of Springfield has in- 
creased sixty per cent. in the last fourteen years, 
just in proportion to the increase in the city popu- 
lation in the same years. But during this same 
period the high school population has increased 
223 per cent., a striking illustration of how much 
the riew courses and other opportunities in the 
modern high schools are appreciated and utilized. 

The Central high school has been admired for 
many years for its college preparatory course, but 
the work of the school is by no means narrowed 
to these limits. It serves a large group of boys 
and girls who end their school education with 
high school graduation. 

The Technical high school aims to give the 
sort of training that will be of practical value to 
children who are going into a great many walks 
of life. Consequently its curriculum covers a 
great many subjects in its attempt to develop 
skill in manval training, industrial work, and 
along other practical lines, giving 2t the same time 
something of mathematics, science, drawing, Eng- 
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lish, «compositions; and other classroom subjects. 

The Commercial high school, under Principal 
C. B. Ellis, does very good work, and in sub- 
jects that a great many boys and girls want to 
get a working knowledge of as business capital. 
The school has outgrown its quarters, and is now 
forced to hold its sessions in the afternoon in the 
Central high school building. When a site has 
been selected near the other two high schools a 
new building will be erected for this school, and 
Springfield will have an enviable group of high 
schools to go with its new municipal group. The 
business houses in the city are always eager to 
get the graduates of the Commercial high school. 
It is not uncommon for men to select their future 
employees through Mr. Ellis several months be- 
fore graduation. 

VOCATIONAL SCHOOL. 

The vocational school experiment in Spring- 
field is now three years old. There are about 
seventy boys taking the three-year course. 
Most of the work is with wood and metal work- 
ing, and is accompanied by classroom work and 
drawing which is closely related to the shop work, 
according to the “project” plan, which is fol- 
lowed in all but two of the state-aided vocational - 
schools. 

As a boy takes up a new piece of work, he 
makes an estimate on expense, draws his plan, 
and writes specifications, shop notes, and cost 
records as he goes along. The day is not divided 
into periods for different sorts of work, but the 
boy keeps at his job until he is done, as he would 
do in a factory. The state agents consider it 
one of the most promising of their industrial 
schools, and it would seem that this school should 
turn out practical mechanics. 

E. E. McNary, who is at the head of this school; 
is also supervisor of manual training in the grades 
of the city. He has planned his manual training 
courses with the same clear conception of the 
aims of the work that he has shown in the vo- 
cational school. His aim is to reflect the life and 
occupations of the locality in the hand work in 
school. Children study an industry and then 
construct models illustrative of the features of 
the industry. They constructed a model of a 
bridge, even doing the concrete work on the 
foundations, the whole being a model of a Spring- 
field bridge as it looked to the children in this 
class. This is but one of the new ideas that are 
tried out by Mr. McNary and his teachers. 
Among the industries that are studied are house 
construction, telegraph, railroad transportation, 
copper work, leather work, paper manufacture, 
and textiles. Some printing equipment has been 
put in a few of the schools, and one class is go- 
ing to make a book, doing all the work from 
writing and editing to binding. Correlation be- 
tween art work, class work, and manual training 
seems very desirable under such capable super- 
vision as they have in this city. 

Such are a few of the interesting features of 
the schools in Springfield. There are others even 
more interesting and important, features which 
should be studied by those who are looking for a 
svstem which hs achieved a high standard of 


efficiency. L. L. W. 
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STUDY OF PICTURES—(VII.) 


MARY ELLASON COTTING 


Through the study of pictures one’ should not 
only come into an ability to interpret the thought 
which the artist wished to convey, but also to ex- 
perience the pleasure of one’s own thought as re- 
awakened through touching the memory into 
action, and of new thought created because of the 
increased self-power into which consideration of 
fine pictures has 
brought one. 

Such an un- 
derstanding of 
the pictures 
through varied 
forms of con- 
sideration should 
have been 
gained as shall 
establish a feel- 
ing of compan- 


them akin to 
that of a friend, 
and displace all 
tendency to 
make of them 
simply objects 
with which to 
cover wall 
space or to indi- 
cate the owner’s 
ability to follow the art preferences of the 
moment. 

By leading the pupil to connect qualities of the 
human character, events of common occurrence 
in the world, and his own personal experiences, 
however limited, with the pictures presented for his 
consideration, he is being so impressed that there 
will be formed a good standard of taste upon 
which to rely more and more absolutely as_ the 
years come and go. 

“The Mill” (Jacob van Ruisdael)—To the 
group of landscapes already considered there may 
now be added “The Mill,” which, though simi- 
lar in some particulars to “The Avenue” (Hob- 
bema), is unlike it in the elements of construc- 
tion. While in the latter straight lines predomi- 
nate, the oblique is most pronounced in “The 
Mill.” The land follows along the water in a 
flattened curve—almost an oblique run— towards 
a point from which the bank obliques upward. 
The tree tops’ line, lines of the buildings, arms of 
the mill, posts along the water-edge, all deviate 
from straightness; even the cloud-breaks are free 
of all suggestion of the dignity of the purely verti- 
cal and horizontal. Only enough of these lines 
are introduced to ensure the proper adjustment 
of solidity, surface, and line to the completed pic- 
ture. 

Such a representation gives the impression of 
clean, temperate living where nature’s forces serve 
man in a manner devoid of hurry and worry. The 
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clouds even drift across a sunny sky in slow 
fluffs dappling the water-surface in lazy shadows, 
and seem to show that haste is an unnecessary 
factor in nature, and why should it not be the 
same in man’s life? 

This note of serenity which is typical of the 
Dutch landscapes makes of them most desirable 
studies for pupils of our schools; for some means 
must be _ of- 
ferred to cotin- 
teract among 
the up-growing 
generation the 
existing ten- 
dency toward 
acting upon the 
impulse, falling 
into self-absorp- 
tion, irresponsi- 
bility, and lack 
of exercise of 
reason and sane 
judgment. 

There must be 
exploited that 
which will sug- 
gest the desira- 
bility of mak- 
ing © permanent 
among our pu- 
pils such traits 
as will bring about the’ establishment of 
a reposeful, well-poised condition . of body, 
mind, and soul that true, moral decisions may be 
reached and acted upon unhesitatingly when the 
occasion demands the practice of those virtues 
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which made of the sturdy pioneers of our land ex- 
amples to be remembered with pride and rever- 
ence. 

The bringing out of this general thought should 
be followed by development of the particular, 
which may cover facts concerning the location, 
physical features of Holland, need of wind-mills, 
the industries, character of people, and how the 
need is greater perhaps than in any country for 
care, thought, and consideration of each for all, 
and all for each. 


“The Jester” (Franz Hals).—After placing the 


two Dutch landscapes upon the screen, hang the 
Bring out the 


new picture in another place. 
name of the class to 
which it belongs, and 
start the analysis by 
asking for volunteers 
to tell whatever they 
wish to tell about it. 

This analysis should 
bring out a simple 
description, after which 
may follow the ex- 
p'anation by the 
teacher :— 

Once upon a time 


there was in nearly 
every town or village 
a person who could 
think such comical 


thoughts that he al- 
ways made every one 
laugh when he _ told 
his droll stories or 
sang his merry songs. 
Such a person. was 
called a jester, and we 
say that he had a great 
sense of humor. 
There are such _per- 


sons in the world now-a-days, but we call 
them witty people now. Well, these peo- 
ple tell their comical thoughts and create 


much merriment, and that is as it should be. for 
we must laugh often or the days would be ‘very 


dreary. Now the droll things this jester told and 
the funny actions he made were simply very 
funny. He was never silly; that is not. being 


humorous. He also was careful not to make fun 
of anyone or to resort to ridicule, for it was aot 
his wish to hurt the feelings of any person. 
Sometimes as the days went by he saw and heard 
that with which he was not at all familiar: but he 
did not “set the laugh a-going” over it, because he 
was wise enough to know that there was very 
much in the world about which he knew nothing 
whatever, and what seemed strange to him might 
appear quite proper to others, so he continued to 
make his jests right from the funny thoughts that 
grew up in his own mind. Because he was kind 
as well as merry, he was a great favorite and wel- 
comed by all wherever he went. His motto must 
have been, I think: “Never say funny things at 
the, expense of any person’s feelings,” and you 
may be sure he knew the best way to manage. 
Wouldn’t it make a fine motto for us, too? 
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Portrait of Elizabeth Jacobs Bas (Rembrandt). 
—After “The Jester” has been considered for a 
week another portrait of very different character 
is offered. The only questions necessary to be- 
ginning a discussion concerning it may be: Do 
you think anyone like the person of whom this is 
a portrait would make a good friend? Why do 
you say that? Do you think an old lady like that 
would understand better how to be the best kind 
of a friend? Yes, anyone whose face shows that 
she belongs to the just right kind of people is 
sure to be a true, generous, courteous, depend- 
able woman. Anyone who shows repose of atti- 
tude and peace in her face is she who has met 

life’s 


bravely. 


obligations 
When there 
has been work to per- 
form, stern duties to 
undertake, she has 
painstaking!y prepared 
to do her very best; 
each cetiil has been 
attended to faithfully, 
so the completed task 
hes been. as_ nearly 
revrfect as the best 


strength of body, mind, 
and spirit could make 
it. Now that she is 
o'4, she can _ help 


“e-s, because of her 
cw experiences, and 
as she has no regrets, 
—having done _ her 
very best always,—she 
is sure to be the one 
who. can advise well 
and guice pat ents 
those who need her 
aid. Oh, but it is the 
verv finest thing in the 
world to have won by beautiful living and brave 
doing a place in the band of just right people. 

In using pictures belonging to the Dutch school 
the pupil is becoming familiar with the beauties 
of simple, broad, homely phases of nature and 
human nature. The Dutch artists did not intro- 
duce subtle, illusive qualities either in portraits or 
landscapes. The paintings were small, therefore 
not complicated of thought or construction, and 
are good subjects for study. While the Dut¢h 
painters may not actually have originated the 
pure landscape as a form of picture in art, they so 
very nearly did that the credit is generally given to 
them. The genre, also, was produced by the 
Dutch artists under about the same conditions as 
were landscapes, so to these old-time realists we 
owe the best there is in art to-day of these two 
forms of paintings. 

The people of Holland had accumulated the 
means with which to make fine homes, and wished 
for paintings with which to adorn them. There 
being little demand for decorations of a religious 
nature, the Dutch artists looked about them and 
found their subjects in the commonplace of every- 
day life, and upon their canvases the beauty and 
worth of every-day things and humans were per 
petuated. 
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Ruisdael and. Hobbema—the nephew of the 
former—gave us their impressions of real land- 
scapes, or created from their impressions of the 
real something so akin to reality as to win for 
them the title of realists. Franz Hals taught the 
delight of the smiling face, and what greater gift 
could one wish to give to the world for all time! 
And Rembrandt not only opened the door to the 
heart by showing us human fineness in the face, 
but gave the most wonderful lesson in the art- 
value of shadow and light as shown in his pictures 
of group subjects. 

To the artists of the Dutch school, then, the art 
of the present owes as much as to those of the 


Italian, Andalusian, Nuremberg, or French 
schools. 





BOYS’ GOOD ROAD CONTEST 

Superintendent Jessie Field, Page county, Lowa, 
has enlarged the field of usefulness of boys by 
providing for a boys’ good road contest for this 
seison. The contest is open to any boy of the 
county, twenty years of age and under, who files 
his name and address and a description of the lo- 
cation of the half mile of road he wishes to enter. 

Names of contestants will be filed with the 
township trustee and the superintendent of drag- 
ging in the township where the contestant resides, 
ond, if approved, the contestant will be sent two 
s'gns. 

How to Work.—Work shall be done by the boy 
himself with the road drag, plow, and other farm 
tools, 

lowa’s state highway commissioner went to the 
county for two weeks in March and met and 
talked with the bovs who entered. He had with 
him pictures, diagrams, and instructions in regard 
to road making. Many bulletins in regard to 
good roads were sent to each boy who entered. 
D. Ward King, originator of the King road 
drag, helped with the contest, furnished a score 
card for roads, and helped in the county judging. 
The instruction and help in regard to road mak- 
ing alone made the contest worth while to every 
bov who entered. 

The boys were also paid for their dragging in 
accordance with the new Iowa drag law. 

The half miles entered in each township will be 
judged by a committee of three disinterested men 
some time in the fall. The judges may also in- 
spect the road early in the summer. The condi- 
tion of the road when inspected will be the basis 
for awards. 

Township prizes will be: First, $5; second, $3; 
third, $2. A sweepstakes trophy will be awarded 
to the boy having the best half mile in the county. 
This trophy becomes the permanent property of 
the boy winning it. 

TEAM WORK. 

Two hundred and sixty dollars in cash and five 
medals will be awarded for the best continuous 
stretch of road from two to five miles long. In 
this the length of the road will count twenty 
points, and the condition of the road when judged, 
eighty points. 

Work must be done by the boys under the same 
conditions as for the individual half mile; only in 
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this contest a boy may enter more than a half 
mile if he wishes. Prize money will be divided 
among the prize-winning team members in pro- 
portion to the amount of road worked by each 
member. Each team must have a leader. 

Prizes for the best continuous stretch of road 
by team work are: First, $100 cash and medal for 
leader: second, $75 cash and medal for leader; 
third, $50 cash and medal for leader; fourth, $25 
cash and medal for leader; fifth, $10 cash and 
medal for leader. 
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AS TO CHICAGO 


[Statement of the Executive Committee. ] 





The executive committee of the National Education 
Association takes pleasure in announcing the selection 
of the place of meeting for the fiftieth annual convention, 
which will be held in Chicago, Illinois, July 6-12, 1912. 

A most unusual situation among the railways of the 
central West has rendered the task of the executive com- 
mittee in deciding upon a place of meeting an exceed- 
ingly difficult one, and has delayed that decision months 
beyond the usual time. 

In October, assuming that events would take the regu- 
lar course, the executive committee, following the in- 
formal vote of preference of the directors at San Fran- 
cisco, decided to hold the next meeting in St. Paul, 
Minnesota, provided satisfactory railway rates to that 
city were made and local accommodations found ade- 
quate. A sub-committee visited St. Paul and found local 
conditions satisfactory; but no announcement of rates 
could be had. 

After a time the executive committee was informed 
that the Passenger Association, whose territory in- 
cluded St. Paul, would not make any special rates for the 
convention. Hope was, however, held out that some 
line entering the city would put in the rate by giving 
notice of independent action. The committee waited 
some weeks for this to be done; a sub-committee twice 
visited St. Paul and went twice to Chicago to render 
every possible aid to the citizens of St. Paul in their at- 
tempt to secure rates for the convention. All efforts 
failed, and on February 20 the committee notified the 
representatives of St. Paul that unless the rates which 
had been expected and waited for were announced at 
once, the committee would consider the question of lo- 
cation entirely open, and subject to such decision as the 
interest of the association seemed to require. 

No rates were announced. Not only was this true, 
but the superintendent of public schools, who had been 
the leader in all plans for the convention, left suddenly 
to become superintendent of schools in an eastern city; 
and the Association of Commerce of the city reorgan- 
ized and selected a new chairman of its convention 
bureau who was for the most part unfamiliar with the 
tentative arrangements entered upon for the occasion. 

Under these conditions the executive committee felt it 
important to consider two other possibilities; a° meeting 
somewhere on the Atlantic coast, at a point where 
summer excursion rates would be available, though 
probably not the usual N. E. A. rates and ticket condi- 
tions; and a meeting at Toronto, Canada, where it 
seemed probable that the usual N. E. A. rates and ticket 
conditions could be had. 

The last two meetings were held, one on the Atlantic, 
the other on the Pacific coast, and the one before these 
two at Denver, on the extreme western limit of any 
closely settled area. The committee soon dismissed the 
idea of holding the next meeting at such a point, far 
removed from the great majority of the membership, 
and decided to meet in the central West, where the rank 
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and file of the teachers, those receiving modetate sala- 
ries, will be able to attend. 

The committee discussed the relative advantages of 
the two central western cities extending invitations. 
The situation at St. Paul was thoroughly understood, 
having been gone into carefully; no careful examination 
had, however, been given to the situation at Chicago, 
most of the attention and effort of the committee having 
been devoted to St. Paul. The president was therefore 
authorized, as a sub-committee, to examine into the con- 
ditions existing and facilities available at Chicago, and, 
after having done so, to submit the result to the mem- 
bers of the committee for their decision. This was 
done, and the votes of a majority of the committee were 
recorded for Chicago as the place of meeting. 

The steamship lines upon Lake Superior, Lake Michi- 
gan, and Lake Huron will make a round trip rate of one 
and one-half fare from points on these lakes to Chicago 
for the N. E. A. meeting, and the representatives of the 
lines on Lake Erie have unofficially agreed to join in 
this rate. Though Chicago, like St. Louis and other 
cities in Central and Western Passenger Association 
territory, will receive no convention rates this year, 
summer excursion rates from many points, east, south- 
east, west, and southwest, as from the West and North- 
west, will be in effect and can be taken advantage of by 
the members attending the convention in Chicago. 

Halls for meetings are good, and hotel accommoda- 
tions are excellent and ample. The people of the city, 
educational and other, are interested in the meeting and 
alive to do all in their power to entertain and care for, 
properly, all who attend. The association is already as- 
sured of the active interest of the educational people by 
the assurance of their representatives of three or four 
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thousand more advance memberships than could be as- 
sured at any other place of meeting proposed. 

But most important of all, the place of meeting chosen 
is 400 miles nearer the centre of the N. E. A. member- 
ship than any other available location, and three-fourths 
of the members can attend a meeting there more con- 
veniently and at less expense than at any other available 
point. 

And finally, the members attending will be able to 
reach, from Chicago at the close of the meeting, a great 
number of summer resort points, both on the Atlantic 
coast, in the mountains of Colorado, and in the farther 
Northwest, and also in any part of what is coming to be 
recognized as the great summer playground of the cen- 
tral part of the Union—the thousands of outing places 
situated on the great lakes, and on the small lakes of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Teachers seek- 
ing rest and coolness will find many hundreds of mod- 
erate priced trips within easy reach at the close of the 
meeting. 

The National Education Association has not held a 
meeting in Chicago for twenty-five years, though the 
discussions at a series of educational congresses, which 
met in Chicago from time to time during the summer 
and fall of 1893, the year of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position, were published as .a volume of N. E. A. “pro- 
ceedings.” The meeting held in Chicago in 1887 was 
the largest and most successful by far in the history of 
the association to that date; and it was not until the 
meeting held eight years later, in 1895, at Denver, that 
the record made at the Chicago meeting was equaled. 
The executive committee believes there is every reason 
to expect a large and successful fiftieth annual meeting 
next July. 
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PRIZE POEMS 


PRIZE POEMS ON PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 


Copies of a booklet of “Prize Poems on the Preven- 
tion of Accidents” were distributed during February, 
1912, among public and private schools of greater Bos- 
ton. The pamphlet was an outcome of a prize compe- 
tition arranged previously by the Boston Elevated 
Railway Company. The contestants, representing high 
schools and other educational institutions of similar 
grade in the territory served by the company, submitted 
upwards of 750 poems conforming to the general specifi- 
cation that they should refer to “caution in the streets, 
particularly relating to street cars.” Owing to the dif- 
ficulty in deciding among the more meritorious contribu- 
tions the number of capital prizes originally announced 
was doubled. In awarding the prizes, the judges, all of 
whom were oflicers of the company, gave preference to 
those poems that “instructed and cautioned” and that 
were believed to be most likely to cause “clfildren to 
think and remember,” over other poems of equal or, in 
some cases, greater, literary merit. The eight poems 
which were specially premiated together with the names 
of 200 contestants who were so far successful as to ob- 
tain the general prizes of $2.50 in gold compose the 
booklet which superintendents and principals have been 
distributing among their pupils. 

Such encouragement of verse writing among school 
children might seem at first thought to be quite outside 
the traction company’s province. Discouragement, 
however, of reckless disregard of the dangers of the 
highway is very much of a transportation manager's 
duty; and, since children are the most frequent offenders, 
the problem of warning them is held one of the many 
serious problems that the electric railway expert has to 
meet. Humane considerations aside—though doubtless 


every transportation man privately takes these into ac- 
count—the annual loss which the traction interests ex- 
perience from accidents is very considerable. When a 
child is killed or maimed under a car the company may 
or may not be legally liable; the court, in the event of a 
damage suit, decides whether or not there was negli- 
gence for which the company is responsible. Yet, 
whether litigation results or not and whatever its out- 
come if it results, every accident proves ‘costly and de- 
moralizing. It interrupts the service. It has its effect 
on the motorman’s nerves. It may create hostile senti- 
ment, even when the company’s employees have done 
their best to prevent the catastrophe. Other similar 
considerations impel the traction management to keep 
down the number of the accidents, some of which, under 
the most favorable conditions, are bound to occur. 
The movement for warning children against street 
cars and automobiles has become nation wide. In Chi- 
cago it has secured Superintendent Young’s sympa- 
thetic co-operation. The United Railways and Electric 
Company of Baltimore in their Bulletin No. 11, exten- 
sively advertised in the press, have urged parents: “Look 
out for the little ones,” and have submitted this self- 
evident but often forgotten truth: “Our motormen are 
not heartless machines on the front platforms, but are 
for the most part married men, with children of their 
own, and they all exert every effort to avoid injury; 
what we ask of the Baltimore parents is to co-operate 
with us in attempting to avoid accidents, and to use all 
the care possible beforehand in order to prevent some- 
thing that would be a cause of regret to all concerned.” 
In several Texas cities the school superintendents are 





[Continued on page 358. } 
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GALESBURG PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 

So far as we know, Galesburg, IIl., has the best 
history of a city school system that has been pub- 
lished. What is more significant, it has had the 
most interesting history of any city of the last 
half century, and what may be even more signifi- 
cant, it has had as an historian a man who has been 
superintendent for the half of the half century 
which covers the whole period of permanent 
growth. 

Dr. Steele was in the vicinity for several years 
before he became superintendent, so that he has 
known practically every one of the men vitally 
connected with the schools from the first. He 
has had full records of every meeting of the vari- 
ous boards of education in the half century, and 
has given many months to the study of every de- 
tail and the verification of every statement. He 
is, withal, a skilful writer, so that the book com- 
bines the history of every detail of a most ro- 
mantic educational municipal career, with the 
evolution of the first highly progressive high 
school course of study, all written in a style to 
give keen relish to it. 

There were schools in Galesburg from 1840, 
but they were not free public schools until 1861. 
The volume contains, in addition to the history, a 
complete list of all members of the board of edu- 
cation, of all superintendents, principals, teachers, 
with their terms of service. Of the teachers 
there have been in the half century 449; high 
school principals, five; and superintendents, 
four. There is also a roll of all the 2,104 gradu- 
ates of the high school. In the first decade 
twenty-five per cent. were boys; in the second, 


*Galesburg Public Schools. Their History and Work, 136!-1911.” 
William Lucas Steele, Ph.D. Published by the Galesburg Board 
of Education. 454 pages. 
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twenty-five per cent.; in the third, twenty-five 
per cent.; im the fourth, thirty per cent.; in the 
fifth, thirty-five per cent. This is one of the best 
demonstrations available as to the great change 
that has come over the service of the high schools 
to the boys. The present decade will carry it well 
above forty per cent. 

The number of graduates in the five decades 
have been, respectively: 25, 86, 226, 635, 1,132 

Of the 2,104 graduates thirty-eight per cent. 
(811) went to college. 

Of the graduates, 501 became home-makers, 
220 went into miercantile business, 194 office em- 
ployees, 184 are now teaching, 69 farmers, 59 in 
railroad service, 41 in mechanical trades, 31 
nurses, 30 mechanical and civil engineers, 26 in 
government service, 21 physicians, 17 artists, 12 
ministers, 9 day laborers, 8 lawyers. 

Out of the 
in some occupation, trade, profession, office, or 
calling other than as a day laborer, or less than 
half of one per cent. failed to use the high school 


2,104 only nine failed to get a living 


education in their living. Here, also, is one of 
the best records of representative school tests 
that has ever been published. In fact, we are al- 
most ready to say that it is the only satisfactory 
representative school test for an entire city that 
we have ever seen. For instance, the words 
spelled.im each grade and the record on each word 
im each grade is given. In other branches the 
exact questions are given in each grade, and the 
percentage in each grade on each question is 
given. 

We regard the twenty-six pages devoted to 
these tests as the most important contribution to 
this phase of school work that we have ever 
seen. It is the only attempt we have ever seen to 
place every pupil on record, and every word 
spelled, every example, problem, and question 
given placed on record. .Of this the Journal 
Education will give much in detail later. 

Whoever has read this description of ‘“Gales- 
burg Public Schools” will readily see that it is a 
wholly unusual book. No public library, no 
school library, no school man’s library can afford 
Dr. W. L. 


Steele and his board of education have placed the 


to be without this remarkable book. 


profession under a great debt of gratitude. 
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FIRST CONCEPTION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


No matter what the original topic for discus- 
sion may be at an educational meeting nowadays, 
it is inevitable that sooner or jater the question 
of the value and place of vocational education is 
dragged in. This was true at the meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association early in March. 
After many shades of opinion had been expressed, 
President Lowell added the following:— 
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“I will acknowledge myself a_ believer, and 
rather an enthusiastic believer, in vocational edu- 
cation; but I do not-think it is the whole thing. 
The first man to distinguish between the result 
of a liberal and of a vocational education was 
Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar had a dream, 
and he called in men who had been vocationally 
trained and asked them to interpret that dream. 
And they said: ‘Tell us the dream and we will 
give you the interpretation.’ In other words: 
Give us the problem, and we will solve it. That 
is what a professional education is for: To solve 
a problem when it is presented. But Nebuchad- 
nezzar said: ‘I have forgotten the dream.’ “Then 
you cannot expect us to interpret it,’ which is 
perhaps a reasonable answer for men vocationally 
trained. ‘But there is a man named Daniel,’ 
they said, ‘who seems to be a bright, clever fel- 
low. He has had a general training; we don’t 
know just what sort of training he has had.’ 
The king sent for Daniel, and when he had heard 
Nebuchadnezzar’s trouble, he said: ‘I will tell you 
the dream and the interpretation of it.’ 

“Daniel’s training, as I understand it, was more 
than vocational.” 

© 0-0-9 —_____—_——- 
PITTSBURGH INAUGURATION 


Pittsburgh, Pa., with her new code, with the 
merging of two city school systems, with a small 
board of education, inaugurated her new $9,000 
superintendent with almost as much flourish of 
trumpets as is indulged in when a_ university 
president is inaugurated. 

Taylor Alderdice, vice-president of the board, 
presided in the absence of President David B. 
Oliver, who has gone to Cuba. The members of 
the board of education filed upon the stage and 
arranged themselves in a semi-circle. The three 
women members, Mrs. Alice M. Carmalt, Mrs. 
Mary Cowley, and Miss Beulah Kennard, occupied 
the centre of the row. 

The new superintendent, S. L. Heeter, made 
an extended address, which was heartily received 
by the teachers and others in attendance. After 
the address every teacher in the corps was pre- 
sented to the superintendent. Not often has a 
new man been put to such a test as was Mr. 
Heeter. He was very heroic, and presented his 
educational creed in no uncertain terms. Few 
men would have said so much about a situation of 
which he knows-so little, but it seems to have 
given general satisfaction, for every teacher who 
was introduced to him said: “I surely did like 
your address,” or words to that effect. 

No other superintendent has ever had just such 
an ordeal. His general statements were con- 
cisely and clearly stated. 

“What the schools need is a constructive, not 
a destructive, policy.” “The course of study must 
be standardized. The course must be the same 
for the classes and the masses.” “The basis of 
the child’s promotion must be the same all over 
the city. It should be no more difficult for a child 
to pass from the eighth grade to the high school 
than it is from the seventh to the eighth grade. 
The course must be made to fit the child, and not 
the child to fit the course.” “Give me first of all 
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teachers of good health with hopes for the future 
and a spirit of optimism,” 

But in such an address so early delivered one 
may be excused if he wants to explain afterwards. 
Here is a paragraph that may need some personal 
explanation as he goes about the schools: “I be- 
lieve in young teachers. One of the saddest 
things in the world is the teacher who has grown 
old in the service of teaching. A teacher who has 
lost her youth has lost her efficiency.” 

Of course no one believes that he really meant 
that taken literally, and he qualified it somewhat 
by saying: “A teacher who has lost her spirit has 
lost her backbone. Buoyancy of spirit is what we 
need. The schools of Pittsburgh need teachers 
who can sing more and scold less. The fountain 
of youth is not difficult to retain when you have 
it, but it is hard to recover when you have lost it.” 

It was a great occasion, and Superintendent 
Heeter has a great opportunity. 
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PROSSER IN A NEW FIELD 

After six months of continuous endeavor, the 
National Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education has at last secured Charles A. Prosser 
as its secretary. To accept this position Mr. 
Prosser resigns as deputy commissioner of educa- 
tion for Massachusetts, much to the regret of all 
who have followed his work in the last two years 
for the Massachusetts state board. Mr. Pros- 
ser’s special work in Massachusetts has been along 
the line of industrial education, and he has 
handled as an expert this phase of education, 
which is at present in such a delicate stage of de- 
velopment. The state-aided vocational schools 
have been brought into line under his direction. 
He has also had charge of the investigation which 
is under way to get materia] for a report to the 
legislature next year on the subject of teachers’ 
pensions. Fortunately, Mr. Prosser will keep on. 
with his work for this report. His resignation 
means a serious loss, but the department should re- 
lease him willingly, for his new field is a large one. 

In coming to the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, Mr. Prosser will 
serve an organization which is young (only five 
years old), but an organization which has before 
it in the next few years a great deal of definite, 
serious work. Something along the line of in- 
dustrial education will soon be done in every one 
of the forty-eight states. It is for the National 
Society to see that they start out in the right di- 
rection, to confer with commissions and to shape 
federal and state legislation at every oppor- 
tunity. A woman’s branch of the society might 
well be started for those who are supérintending 
part-time classes for girls in home-making and 
kindred subjects. A great deal must be done if 
the state branches of the National Society are to 
become efficient bodies. It requires a man of Mr. 
Prosser’s ability to direct such work. In engag- 
ing him for five years at a salary of $6,000 the so- 
ciety is making a good investment. 
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We have recently heard some one say that the 
most important mission of the school is not to 
hinder the growth of the child. 
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The American Institute of Instruction offers 
unusually favorable rates for its members this 
year,—a rate of a fare and three-fifths from any 
part of New England, or from some of the princi- 
pal points in the Boston and Maine system a sin- 
gle fare for a round trip based on the July 4th 
rate. These rates, taken together with the un- 
usually favorable hotel rates by the twenty hotels 
in the immediate vicinity of North Conway, will 
make provision for the accommodation of 1,000 
people without crowding. The location, so cen- 
tral in New England, makes it favorable for teach- 
ers and tourists alike from the farthest points, 
and in this particular is a great improvement over 
meeting in some corner of New England where 
some have been obliged to travel the entire length 
of New England. 

A unique series of enjoyable programs has 
been prepared. for the successive days, including 
a special trip to Mt. Washington on July 4, and a 
special patriotic service and oration in the even- 
ing. This year the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association in Chicago the following week 
will make it possible for teachers who desire to 
attend both meetings, going readily from one to 
the other. 
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JESSE FIELD WILL LEAVE COUNTY SUPERVISION 


Miss Jessie Field of Page county, Iowa, has 
been one of the most successful and useful county 
superintendents of the country. She has never 
had any opposition for renomination or re-elec- 
tion, and would probably never have any. She 
has not only achieved wonderful things in her 
county, but has been one of the most important 
speakers on state and national programs. The 
rural schools of the entire country have been 
greatly improved by- her activities. Miss Field 
has been frequently offered advanced salary by in- 
stitutions and associations to accept other work, 
but she has uniformly declined, and has stayed by 
Page county until now, but she has at last 
yielded, though she remains in Page county work 
till next January, when she will become superin- 
tendent of rural work of the National Young 
Women’s Christian Association. This is an im- 
portant departure in rural school work, and means 
a great uplift along the higher lines of thought 
and life. 

Great as is the disappointment in Miss Field’s 
prospective withdrawal from direct supervision of 
rural schools, there can but be satisfaction that 
she is to have the nation as her field, and that she 
is to have a chance to work out ways and means 
of unifying country communities around  relig- 
ous centres of thought and service. 
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DENTAL CLINICS 

Every city and town should make sure that the 
teeth of every pupil are uniformly clean and de- 
fects promptly remedied. Where parents neglect, 
the remedy should be applied at public expense. 

A school dental clinic in a city is indispensable. 
There will be objectors, as there are to all phases 
of progress. Heat, light, and pure air are scarcely 
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less important than a pure mouth for every pupil 
Comparatively few cities now 
clinics for school children. 
—— —*o O-0-D-0-o-0-— 
SIDELIGHT AT ST. LOUIS 
A professor in the Ohio State University at 
Columbus called upon a teacher of his boyhood 
days. He was shocked to find her now an elderly 
lady, living alone in one wretched little room in 
abject poverty. He at once made provision for 
her immediate necessities, and before he left St. 
Louis he had provided for her comfort until he 


can have her come back among friends in her 
early home in Ohio. 


Professor G 


have dental 





missed several of the meetings 
of the Departments, but he had more satisfaction 
out of the meeting and its opportunities than any 
other educator, I am quite sure. 
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Last Friday Superintendent Stratton D. 
Brooks of Boston sent in his resigna- 
tion, to take effect April 30. This was 
a surprise to many, for on the preceding 
Monday Mr. Brooks had been re-elected for a 
term of six years with the understanding that the 
Boston school committee would not only meet the 
salary of $7,500 offered by the University of Okla- 


homa, but would make it higher if he would re- 
main in Boston. 


A notable feature of modern city life is the 
tendency on the part of persons of “large means 
to support other earnest men and women who 
are lending a hand to wayward, dependent, and 
delinquent children and youth. 


There are two kinds of cranks; one sits on the 
tail of progress and shouts “Whoa” through a 
megaphone, the other turns on the steam and 
says: “Clear the track.” 


Canada has eight universities, the oldest being 
Dalhousie, at Halifax (1818), and Toronto, 


the 
largest (2,500 enrolled). 


In at least forty-two cities federated women’s 
clubs specifically work for the improvement of 
school conditions. 


A theory that has been demonstrated in actual 
application is worth ten times as much as in the 
theoretic stage. 


Foster the growth of the child’s soul is the ideal 
now presented by the educationalistic progres- 
sives, 


A definition which a teacher requires a child 
to learn is usually a “Saul’s armor.” 


Any worth while vocationalism must have both 
educational aim and civic purpose. 


Avoid shallowness in estimates of the work of 
teacher or pupil. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 
North Conway, N. H. 


National Education Association, July 6-12, 
Chicago. 


One who is not learning is not teaching. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


FREE SUGAR AND AN INCOME TAX. 

The Democrats have carried their free-sugar- 
and-an-income-tax program through the House 
promptly and by a strong vote. The free-sugar 
bill was passed by a vote of 198 to 103. It was 
bitterly opposed by a few members from sugar- 
producing states, and seven Democrats voted 
against their party associates because of these 
local interests. But their defection was con- 
siderably more than offset by twenty-four Repub- 
lican votes. A futile attempt was made to amend 
the bill by making it become effettive only after 
the receipt of the report on the sugar industry 
from the tariff board, but this and all other 
amendments were voted down. The income- 
tax bill, which propases a tax of one per cent. 
upon all incomes in excess of $5,000, went 
through the House without a single dissenting 
Democratic vote. The vote was 250 to 40,— 
eighty Republicans voting with the Democrats. 

LA FOLLETTE IN THE “RING.” 

The very general assumption that Senator L: 
Follette would retire from the Presidential con- 
test was, it appears, mistaken. To use a phrase 
which was early introduced in the gampaign, the 
senator's hat is in the ring, and he himself is also 
there. He has announced his intention to make a 
sneaking campaign in the states of Nebraska, 
Oregon, and Washington previous to the Presi- 
dential preference primaries in those states. In 
the primaries just held in North Dakota the con- 
test was between La Follette and Roosevelt, and 
the Wisconsin senator carried the primaries by 
an overwhelming majority. La Follette and his 
supporters manifest considerable irritation over 
Mr. Roosevelt’s entrance into the fight, and claim 
that Mr. Roosevelt, up to a certain point, en- 
couraged the La Follette candidacy. 

A CHECK TO FILIBUSTERING. 

At the initiative of President Taft, and with 
commendable promptness, Congress has passed a 
joint resolution, making it unlawful to export 
arm or munitions of war to any American coun- 
try where domestic violence exists. The Presi- 
dent immediately issued a proclamation declar- 
ing that, as such domestic violence exists in 
Mexico, all federal law officers are enjoined to 
prevent violations of the resolution. This, it may 
be hoped, will put a stop to the shameless traffic 
in arms and ammunition which has been carried 
on along the Mexican border,—whatever band of 
insurgents might be at Juarez experiencing no 
difficulty in procuring whatever supplies they 
had the money to pay for at El Paso. As the 
resolution is drawn in general terms, it will apply 
to all filibustering movements. These enter- 
prises will be entered into less gaily when it is 
found that they entail a possible penalty of two 
vears’ imprisonment. 

\CCIDENTS BY BROKEN RAILS. 

When the New York Central’s Twentieth Cen- 
tur Limited left the track near Poughkeepsie the 
other day, and plunged four Pullman cars into 


the Hudson, injuring twenty-three passengers 


more or less seriously, the accident was at- 
tributed to a broken rail. When, the next day, a 
fast train on the Chicago Great Western rail- 
road, running at high speed, left the track near 
Dunkerton, Ia., injuring twenty-five passengers, 
thirteen of them seriously, the accident was again 
attributed to a broken rail. So it has been with 
a number of accidents during the last few months. 
According to the last report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, there were only seventy- 
eight derailments from this cause in 1902; but in 
1911 there were 249. That is to say, during the 
last decade these accidents have more than 
trebled. One cause assigned for this appalling 
increase is the enormous increase in the weight 
of power and rolling stock. On the other hand, 
railway managers affirm that the quality of the 
rails which they buy is deteriorating. Whether 
the, trouble really lies with the railways or with 
the steel manufacturers, the public needs protec- 
tion and should have it. 
THE BRITISH COAL STRIKE. 

The British government’s minifmum wage bill 
has not proved a swift enough remedy for the 
great coal strike. It provided for dividing the 
country into twenty-one districts, and establish- 
ing in each a minimum wage for the miners, with 
safeguards for the owners to be arranged by dis- 
trict boards. It was to run for three years; but, 
as is apt to be the case with compromise meas- 
ures, it was really satisfactory to no one. _ The 
House of Commons hurried it through its pre- 
liminary stages under pressure from the govern- 
ment; but it soon became plain that it could not 
be enacted into law in season. Meanwhile, dis- 
tress everywhere was deepening, industries were 
halted, transportation was paralyzed, and 3,000,- 
000 workers, including the miners, were out of 
work. The premier, as this record closes, is 
making every effort to bring the representatives 
of the miners and the operators together for a 
conference, but both sides are obstinate, and the 
immediate outlook is desperate. 


A DEADLOCK ON THIS SIDE. 

As was anticipated, the conference between 
the operators and the anthracite mine workers 
proved fruitless, and broke up with both sides 
adhering to their original positions. The miners 
insisted on their demands for a twenty-per cent. 
increase of wages, an eight-hour day, and the 
recognition of the union; and the operators re- 
jected all the demands. On both sides a general 
strike on April 1, involving 180,000 miners, is pre- 
dicted. Meanwhile, the price of coal is soaring, 
and householders find it impossible, even at the 
increased prices, to buy coal beyond their imme- 
No formal strike will be de- 
clared until after March 25. By that time the 
situation in the bituminous coal fields will have 
fully developed. When the general convention 
of the mine workers meets to consider the situa- 
tion, it is possible that a continuance of work 
after the expiration of the present agreement on 


diate necessities. 


(Continued on page 365 
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PRIZE POEMS 
(Continued from page 353.) 





assisting the companies in the beneficent work of ad- 
monition. 

The Boston plan, devised by R. A. Sears, Esq., one of 
the Elevated Company’s attorneys, had for its imme- 
diate aim to turn children’s minds toward personal 
safety by appealing to the competitive instinct. Hence 
the offer of special gold prizes ranging in value from $50 
down to $10 and of 200 prizes of $2.50 each. Although 
the contestants were of high school age it was appre- 
ciated that the younger children would hear about the 
poems and that, in general, the subject would be talked 
over in thousands of families. 

The girls were found to have somewhat outclassed the 
boys when the prize winners were announced. Of the 
eight larger awards six went to young ladies, two to 
young gentlemen. Among the 200 who received bright 
quarter eagles it would appear from the names that 112 
were lasses, eighty-eight lads. Collectively these boys 
and girls constituted a bright and interesting group, as 
was appreciated when they were all gathered together 
at the Elevated Company’s headquarters in Milk street, 
where, with accompaniment of ice cream and cake, they 
became acquainted with the company’s officials. Every- 
body enjoyed the occasion, of course. As the corpora- 
tion treasurer remarked to a brother officer after the 
last school child had left the building: “Say, but didn’t 
we have a good time.” One of the polite Jewish boys 
in his leave taking expressed doubtless the general sen- 
timent of his fellows. With his best company manners 
he began to say: “Mr. White, I wish to thank you—er, 
I desire to express—that is, I would like to say—say, 
Mr. White, I’ve had just a bully time.” ; 

The motherliness of some of the poems chosen for the 
awards is their marked characteristic. Of such quality 
is “Look Both Ways,” by Florence T. Barnes of the 
Somerville English high school, one of the two works 
selected for the first prizes of $50 each. Representing 
herself as a parent admonishing a little youth whom she 
has taught first to creep and subsequently to walk, the 
youthful poet seeks to impress it upon him to avoid the 
fate of other little boys, 

“Whose lives were crushed out in the streets, whose 
mothers grieve and pine, 

For the lost one—now dearer than the other left to 
raise— 

Who failed to heed the warning, to remember, look both 
ways.” 

Miss Barnes quotes to the little lad his father’s ex- 
ample in this stanza:— 

“My boy may be a man some day; I want him free from 
scars 

Received from vicious horses’ hoofs, or stealing rides on 
cars. 

I want a clean and manly son with no particular craze, 

I want him like his father who will stop and look both 
ways.” 
Her concluding advice to the boy who amidst the 
perils of the highway must be Janus faced is this:— 
“Look both ways on all occasions, be it business, love, 
or fun; 

There are two sides to every question, but a right side 
only one; 

And that you may take the right side, oh, remember, 
mother prays 

That God may guide her darling boy and make him look 
both ways.” 

The greater directness and peremptoriness of the 
masculine mind may seem to be reflected in “A Half 
Dozen Don'ts,” by Harold W. Gleason of the Boston 
Latin school. These negative imperatives concern 
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hopping on or off the moving car, riding on the step or 
running board, slipping beneath the safety bar, pushing 
or crowding upon the platform, and playing on the 
tracks. The youthful author ‘shows his understanding 
that most accidents are due to carelessness and reck- 
lessness, and he ends his verses with the conclusion that 
“These half a dozen don'ts, my dear, 
Would save a hundred lives a year 
If well obeyed. 
For many active, healthy boys 
Have by these kinds of doubtful joys 
Been cripples made.” 

Onomatopoeia, the Germanic poets’ passion, is reflected 
in “The Song of the Trolley Car,” contributed by Elihu 
Feinberg of the Chelsea high school. Some’ indebted- 
ness to Schiller. and Koerner may be acknowledged. 
The refrain runs:— 

“Kling, klang, klong! 

All day do I sing my song 
As ringing I speed along, 
Kling, klang, klong.” 

The verses that follow represent the trolley car as well 
meaning but ever insistent that little boys and girls shall 
get out of the way. 

The teller of children’s stories appears in Anna Louise 
McCarthy of the South Boston evening high school, 
who in “The Electric Car’s Tale” describes the wander- 
ings of a “giant of wonderful power” who is also “an 
ogre ‘with many hands.” This creature with the bright 
yellow, orange, or red jacket and the brilliant white 
light at his head+is no destroyer, however, through in 
tention. He means to be friendly to the small chil! 
Yet, alas, how can he be so, for 
“You race o’er the tracks, and you hop on my side, 

Disregarding my bell’s warning clang, 

And many a child who has stolen a ride 

Has experienced pain’s deadly pang. 

There are _ pale, hopeless cripples, young maidens and 
boys, 

Who have paid a sad forfeit to me; 

They cannot partake of youth’s manifold joys, 
For my signs they neglected to see.” 
Somewhat reminiscent of Longfellow is “The Peril of 
the Street,” one of the third prize poems, by Mildred 
Reilly of. the West Roxbury high school, with such 
stanzas as:— 
“Watch your footsteps when you're waiting; 
Pick your way with every care; 
Left and right, a hundred dangers 
Crowd about you, so beware.” 
Neatly didactic, too, is “Look and See If the Way Is 
Clear,” in which Elizabeth A. Roche of the Charlestown 
high school bids the little ones follow a simple rule when 
face to face with the trolley or auto. This principle she 
regards as applicable to various situations :— 
“And when, through different paths of life 
You meet with crossings, noise, and strife, 
Then think, before your course you steer, 
Look! and see if the way is clear.” 
A clever summing up in_the title of the opening catch 
word of each of four stanzas is the marked feature of 
“Stop—Look—Listen—Ponder,” by Helen Cecilia Mur- 
phy of the St. Rose high school. This poem has a 
philosophical vein that crops out in such a passage as:— 
“Ponder—playful, careless youth, to your keeping God 
has given, 

To unravel to its end the wondrous skein that binds a 
soul. 

There’s a duty on you binding, 

On that trust depends your finding 


Here below the chance to caution—better far than to 
console ” 
The artistic chef d’oeuvre of the competition was a 
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daintily hand-written series of rhymes under a pretty 
line drawing of “John and Polly,” standing on the curb 
hand in hand, one looking anxiously one way, the other 
in the opposite direction. The sketch and text were by 
Edith Ballinger Price of the Curtis-Peabody school. 
Miss Price’s poem is perhaps worth quoting in full:— 

“When John and Polly take the air 

They cross the streets with greatest care, 

For first they look both left and right 

To see if street cars are in sight, 

And if they see a trolley-car 

They stay exactly where they are; 

And even if it’s going slow 

They wait until it’s past, you know; 

And when it has gone by at last, 

They do not cross so very fast, 

Because they carefully look back 

3efore they cross the other track. 

An automobile or a horse 

Is also dangerous, of course; 

Unless the chauffeur waves his hand, 

The children on the corner stand. 

These rules some children do not heed, 

And that is very wrong indeed. 

[he motormen all do their best, 

—The children ought to do the rest; 

For, if you run before a car, 

The chances very likely are 

They cannot stop the car in time,— 

And that would sadly end my rhyme.” 


Many morals doubtless might be drawn from this 
pioneer experiment in admonishing school children of 
traffic perils. Perhaps the most obvious is that the 
traction company and the school system can properly 
get together for this end and that conceivably their joint 
efforts may result in saving many lives. Conceivably in 
more cities than one an enlightened electric railway 
manager may be very glad to consider with the school 
superintendent adopting some such plan as has been so 
successfully tried out in Boston. 

—_———_—_———--0-0-@-0-¢-e-—___ -——__—— 
ABOLISH EXAMINATIONS 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 
San Diego County, California 
To the School Authorities of the State of California:— 

We believe examinations for the certification of teach- 
ers should be abolished. They are no longer necessary. 
Under the present regime high school graduates, and 
even those not having the equivalent of a high school 
training, have successfully passed the county board ex- 
aminations and have been certificated. What a travesty 
on justice to the child that any school should be put 
into the hands of an untrained teacher! 

The greatest interest of this nation is its public 
schools. This interest is not properly safeguarded when 
it is possible for an untrained teacher to get her experi- 
ence and training at the expense of the child, regardless 
of consequences. Our state has generously multiplied 
the number of its normal schools to furnish trained 
teachers. The supply to man our schools is ample with- 
out resort to any examination system which thus lowers 
the professional standard, and impairs the influence of 
our state normals. 

We believe examinations offer a handicap to our state 
institutions in their work of establishing a standard of 
professional training and in advancing the interests of 
our schools. It is unjust to them to allow any short- 
cut to certification and permit any standard of qualifica- 
tion for teachers less than that required of normal grad- 
uates. 

When examinations for certification in secondary edu- 
cation were abolished, the professional standard of 
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teachers in the high school was advanced and beneficent 
results continue to follow from this wise step in the 
right direction. We believe abolishing examinations for 
elementary certificates will result in even greater bene- 
fits to our schools. 

Again, the number of applicants for examination ap- 
pearing before county boards semi-annually has become 
so small that the expense per capita is all out of keeping 
with results attained. In the county of San Diego 
three teachers have been secured to the state through 
examination during the past year. The cost to the 
county in holding two examinations has not been far 
from $500. We believe many other counties of this 
state have similar experiences. 

Why continue a practice, anyway, that is inimical to 
the highest interest of the schools? Why not give our 
state institutions a clear field, stand by them to the full- 
est, and through them establish a professional standard 
for the teacher worthy of the high calling? The best in- 
terests of the school and of the state demand it. 

We appeal to evety county board in the state to make 
a study of these things—to join hands for everything 
that makes for the highest success of our school system. 

Furthermore, we believe, examinations of the grades 
as now conducted by county boards should be abolished 
It must be whenever every school is in charge of a thor- 
olfghly trained teacher. Is it conceivable that a county 
board from reading an examination paper is as compe- 
tent to pass on the question of promotion as the trained 
teacher in charge? 

How absurd it would be for county boards to assume 
a similar mission over the high school in the promotion 
and graduation of its, pupils. 

We believe the work of county boards should be 
really educational—less time consumed in clerical work 
and examination schemes and more thought and energy 
devoted to the great educational problems that confront 
us, and to the laws which should be enacted in the in- 
terest of the school. 

The San Diego county board of education has sus- 
pended the advertising of the teachers’ examinations and 
has raised the professional requirements of the candi- 
dates. As a result ninety-five per cent. of the teachers 
of San Diego county are professionally trained men and 
women. 

In San Diego county no certificate is granted unless 
the applicant can furnish evidence of having had educa- 
tion at least equivalent to that obtained in a California 
State Normal school, and no certificate is granted unless 
the applicant can show a certificate of good health. 

If county superintendents will get an expression of 
opinion from their boards of education and report the 
same to us as soon as possible, we will take the initiative 
in advancing legislation, provided that the consensus of 
opinion is favorable thereto. 

-0-@ -0-@-0- @ -e- 
SHALLOW NOT SHALLOW 

“Shallow is the name of an associate superintendent of 
schools in New York, but there is no mention of a 
Slender in connection with him.” 

The above from the Boston Transcript refers to Dr. 
E. B. Shallow, associate superintendent of New York 
city, one of the keenest, best-fitted, and most accom- 
plished of the board of superintendents of that city—a 
board which has many able men and few abler than Dr. 
Shallow. 





It looks like an attempt to be funny where the witt: 
cism is misplaced. 


A. -P. 





“*o-0-@--@ 
T. B. S., Pennsylvania: I would not do without 
your splendid paper, and I pity poor school men 
who do not take it. 
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BOOK* TABLE. 


ALL THE CHILDREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE. A 
Study of the Attempt to Educate Everybody. By 
William Hawley Smith, author of “The Evolution of 
Dodd.” New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
346 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This bids fair to be the most welcome popular peda- 
gogical book of the year. “The Evolution of Dodd” 
was undoubtedly reas by more persons between the 
years 1890 and 1900 than was any other educational 
book, and we hazard the guess that no pedagogical book 
to be written within the next ten years will have more in- 
fluence. 

William Hawley Smith has been one of the most wel- 
come lecturers on the educational platform, and he has 
immortalized the terms, professionally, “born short” 
and “born long.” That famous lecture has been ex- 
panded into this book with the significant title, “All the 
Children of All the People.” There are thirty-five chap- 
ters, every one vital, and as suggestive as a volume. 
The book as a whole disposes of a lot of mistakes of the 
schools, and also provides abundant eorrectives for the 
ills the children are heirs to in school. Here are sample 
sentences, of which there are 5,000 others much like 
them :— 

“It is not uniformity, but diversity, that constitutes 
the fundamental element which makes a human being 
what he is.” 

“Such shortage may be so slight in some individuals 
as to escape the notice of all but the expert, or it may 
be so much in evidence in other cases as to be noticed 
by everybody at a glance.” 

“To every individual, there are given, from birth, cer- 
tain abilities to function in certain mental planes; from 
every individual, from birth, there are denied or with- 
held certain abilities to function in certain mental planes, 
and to do things thereunto related.” 

“The thing to do is to teach our children to use 
books, instead of trying to make walking encyclopedias 
of them.” 

“We must make our schools fit our children instead of 
trying to make our children fit our schools.” 

“So far as I have been able to observe, every one who 
was ever born can do some things much more easily 
than he can do some other things, and he ‘always 
could.’ ” 

“We can never educate all the children of all the 
people till we change our inherited thought as to what 
an education will do for a child.” 

“We are all aware in our innermost hearts that we are 
aot equally strong in every part of our make-up, and 
that we were born that way.” 





PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY. By S. M. Barrett, Okla- 
homa State University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. 136 pp. 

Professor Barrett has here given brief, concise, direct 
help to young teachers, and it is a book that any grade 
teacher can read with profit as a review of what she 
earlier learned, but is liable to have forgotten to prac- 
tice. The book demonstrates that the author has read 
widely, thinks clearly, and writes to the advantage of the 
reader. Good sense always prevails whether the author 
treats of methods or management, principle or practice. 


EASY GERMAN POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Edited by Chester W. Coleman, supervisor of pubfic 
schools, West Salem (Wis.). Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. 16mo. 140 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

An acceptable group of short German poems, yet of 
the highest quality, to be used by early students of Ger- 
man. Among the poems one will find Goethe’s “Der 
Konig in Thule,” Heine’s “Die Grenadiere,” Uhland’s 
“Des Knaben Berglied,” Schiller’s “Lied Aus Wilhelm 
Tell,’ and some sixty others of similar interest and 
merit. The selection is all that could be desired. Full 
notes are explanatory of the text, and a complete vo- 
cabulary is appended. The arrangement of the poems, 
it should be said, is according to their length and diffi- 
culty, thus securing variety. Evidently the work is by 
one who understands the needs of beginners in the study 
of German. 


TRADING AND EXPLORING. (Dutton’s World at 
Work Series.) By Agnes Vinton Luther, department 
of science, Normal and Training school, Newark, 
N. J. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 240 pp. Price, 
40 cents. ° 
One of the best features of the new industrial develop- 

ment in connection with the schocls is the extension of 
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interest in all industrial and commercial world interests, 
historical, geographical, and vital. In Dutton’s World 
at Work Series we have one of the best and most com- 
prehensive efforts to meet the new demand. “Trading 
and Exploring” is intended for third and fourth year 
reading. It is the third volume of a series showing the 
development of the occupations of the human race, from 
fishing and hunting, through grazing and farming, to 
commerce and exploration. It contains interesting 
stories of life among peoples distinguished in the history 
of the world for their pre-eminence in trade and explora- 
tion. The Babylonians, the Phoenicians, the Venetians, 
the Norsemen, the Portuguese, and the Dutch are the 
subjects of fascinating descriptions, covering their daily 
life and customs, together with something of the history 
and geography of their countries. The children prepare 
for a voyage to the Tin Islands in a Phoenician galley, 
learn of the founding of Venice, discover Iceland and 
Greenland with the Norsemen, visit India with the Por- 
— navigators, and view Holland as from a stork’s 
ack. 


STUDIES IN READING—FOURTH READER. By 
J. W. Searson, Kansas State Agricultural College, and 
Superintendent George E. Martin, Nebraska City. 
Chicago and Lincoln, Neb.: The University Publish- 
ing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 299 pp. Price, 65 
cents. 

In this day of innumerable school readers it is high 
art to make a Fourth Reader that is in very truth a 
“Study in Reading.” Here the pupil is given an aim in 
his fourth grade reading. His interest is aroused so 
that he has in advance a relish for each masterpiece. 
We have space for but a single example of the art of this 
book. So far as we know this is the first school reader 
with “The House by the Side of the Road,’ by Sam 
Walter Foss. An introductory page arouses interest in 
the poem by calling attention to the significance of its 
sentiment. The poem is followed by suggestive notes, 
by sixteen exercises, each of which intensifies the pupil’s 
interest and illuminates the poem, by referring to seven 
other poems whose lessons are akin to this. A child 
who has read Leigh Hunt’s “Abou Ben Adhem,” Low- 
ell’s “Vision of Sir Launfai,’ Longfellow’s “The Legend 
Beautiful,” and Kipling’s “The White Man’s Burden” will 
think the more of every one of them and “The House by 
the Side of the Road” by having them thus compared. 
Every one of the ninety classic selections—many of 
them in a school reader for the first time—has notes, ex- 
ercises, and additional readings. The selections and 
their treatment make “Studies in Reading” especially 
valuable as well as attractive. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMALS. By Messrs. Whitney, 
Lucas, Shinn, and Miss Smallwood of the Chicago 
high schools. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
12mo. 197 pp. 

The authors of this carefully prepared and highly in- 
teresting volume belong to an association of biological 
instructors in the high schools of Chicago, and known 
as the “Biology Round Table.” To them as a commit- 
tee was committed the work of preparing a guide to the 
study of animals, to be designed especially for pupils in 
the secondary schools. This volume is the result of 
their united effort, and an able and successful effort it 
has been. Its chief feature is that while it deals with the 
subject commonly denominated “zoology” its treatment 
is widely different from the ordinary zoological treatise. 
It is much more practical, aiming as it does to connect 
the study of zoology much more closely with the pupil’s 
daily experiences. The true pedagogical principle is 
followed throughout the arrangement of subjects. But 
its chief value is that it approaches the subject of animal 
life more from the biological than the zoological side. 
In this feature there is decided merit. 





RECLAIMING A COMMONWEALTH, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Cheesman A. Herrick. 
Philadelphia: John J. McVey. Cloth. 16mo. 201 pp. 
Price, 75 cents. 

Here we have in book form some addresses made and 
magazine articles written by the author. They constt- 
tute a discussion of some important phases of educa- 
tional tendencies, and of present-day interests. The 
first-named is an interesting recital of the educational 
reclamation of North Carolina from the illiteracy and 
inefficiency resultant from the Civil war. It is a story 
worth telling and worth knowing. Another excetient 
story is that of Zephaniah Hopper of the Philadelphia 
Central high school, to whom the writer attributes the 
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title of “The Nestor of American Schoolmasters.” 
Other themes with which he deals with eminent good 
sense and foresight are “Supervision of High Schools,” 
“Old Age Pensions,” and “Retirement Funds for Teach- 
ers.” The author’s style is to be admired for its clear 
and simple English, which renders it delightfully read- 
able. 


SCHILLER’S DON CARLOS, INFANT VON 
SPANIEN. Edited with introduction, bibliography, 
appendices, notes, and index by F. W. C. Lieder, Har- 
vard University. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch. Cloth. Illustrated. 585 


The latest addition to the Oxford German Series is 
distinguished by typographical excellence as well as by 
sound scholarship. The editing is an excellent example 
of the grade of scholarship for which Harvard is justly 
noted, and is a distinctly creditable achievement as well. 
The notes are full and accurate, and the appendices, 
bibliography, and index furnish a thorough treatment of 
the drama. The main interest, perhaps, attaches to the 
article on the Don Carlos theme in Hterature, in the in- 
troduction, a readable and scholarly piece of work. A 
few additions, however, might be made to its list of Don 
Carlos dramas. There is the Dutch play, “Karel, Erf- 
prins van Spanje; Treurspiel,” by Govard Bidloo, printed 
at Amsterdam in 1753, and we also find mention of plays 
entitled “Elizabeth de France,” by Doigny du Ponceau 
(Paris, 1826), and “Les Fils de Charles-Quint,” by Vic- 
tor Sejour (Paris, 1864), which deal with the subject of 
Schiller’s drama. One slight error is found,—the omis- 
sion of “de” in “Biblioteca de autores espanoles” on 
page LXIII., 1, 1. The text is suitable for students 
who have had the equivalent of two years of college Ger- 
man. On the whole Dr. Lieder’s edition of Don Carlos 
may well serve as a model for future editors of modern 
language texts. 


WHEN KNIGHTS WERE BOLD. By Eva March 
Tappan, author of “European Hero Stories,” “Eng- 
land’s Story,” etc. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Cloth. Square 8vo. 366 pp. Price, $2.00, net. 
Miss Tappan delights in telling the stories of early 

days. In this volume from her facile pen she takes us 

back to the period between the eighth and fifteenth cen- 
turies when knighthood flourished, and is again in her 
element apparently while she tells us all about knights, 
how they became such, what arms they used, what armor 
they wore, what jousts and tournaments they partici- 
pated in, what castles they lived in, defended, or cap- 
tured, who their retainers were, their crusades, besides 
describing the town life and country life of their time, 
etc. In a most entertaining and accurate manner and 
with linguistic taste she tells us all that may be told of 

that singular period “when knights were bold.” It is a 

handsome volume, and the copious illustrations are 

from old prints, which seem to be an additional charm 
to the delightful and illuminating textual matter pro- 
vided. 

PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN NUTRITION: A 
STUDY IN PRACTICAL DIETETICS. By Whit- 
man H. Jordan. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 450 pp. Price, $1.75. 

Professor Jordan, director of the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, is one of the notable leaders 
in emphasizing popular agricultural science, and of his 
many contributions to this science and industry this, his 
latest, is his most significant service. His most impor- 
tant previous work was “The Feeding of Animals,” and 
this ieeding of the human animal is but the projection of 
the other science into a higher realm. It is a notable 
work on health, in the widest range. It is scientific to 
the limit. It starts out with a study of plants as the pri- 
mal source of human sustenance. Then follows all 
chemical activities in food preparation, in the nutrition 
of the human body, the hygienic conditions and the eco- 
— problems of living. It is the masterpiece in its 

eld. 
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The Riverside Readers 
Fourth Reader 


(Ready in April) 
Edited by 
James H. Van Sickle, Withelmina Seegmiller, 
and Frances Jenkins 
Delightfully illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins 


Price, 55 cents, net. Postpaid. 


This Reader contains many new features to enrich 
the pupils’ reading—for instance, the study of 
authors, suggested outside readings, study helps, 
and the Little Dictionary. 





Children’s Classics in 
Dramatic Form 
* Book Five 


(For the Seventh and Eighth Grades) 
By Augusta Stevenson 


Fully Ulustrated. Price, 60 cents net. Postpaid, 


Book Five completes this popular series of Dra- 
matic Readers. It contains dramatizations of 
scenes from literature and of important events in 
history. 








HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Marie Mentessori, a celebrated Italian teacher, has made a 
notable contribution to kindergarten and primary teaching. 
A fair, open-minded investigation of this method will more 
than repay any teacher seeking educational progress. 
“A wonderful revelation of a great genius.”—Edacational 
Review: 
‘‘Dr. Montessori’s method is due to no fortuitons circum- 
stances, but is the result of years of scientific research, and 
is founded on anthropological and psychological principles.” 
—Pedagogical Seminary. 
“She is right in calling her method scientific, for she has 
based it on scientific tyro poe true to psychology, and 
developed from accurate and painstaking observation and 
experiment.’’— Elementary School Teacher. 
“A great body of intelligent, alert teachers in this country 
will find in the book a treasure-trove of wisdom and a man- 
ual of education. Never before has such a combination of 
enius, inheritance, training and experience been united as 
in this woman.’’—London Journal of Education. 
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For enclosed 20c to cover cost of printing and 
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klet on the story of the Montessori method 
and illustrated catalog of the Montessori 
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of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 
fm every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should 
be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not 
— than Friday preceding date of 
jue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 


March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 
mont; secretary, Mrs. E. B. Wil- 
liams, Wahoo. 


March 29-30: Annual meeting Wis- 
consin City Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals, Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee; president, Super- 
intendent B. E. Nelson, Racine. 


March 28-30: Eighteenth annual meet- 
ing Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Waterloo; president, 
J. J. McConnell, Cedar Rapids. 


March 28, 29, 30: North Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Norfolk; 
president, Superintendent J. H. 
Kemp, Wayne. 


March 28, 29, 30: Southern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association, Indianapo- 
lis; president, H. L. Smith, Bloom- 
ington. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 
land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, €. A. Duniway, Missoula, 
Mont. 


April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 4-6: Southéast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 


April 4, 5, 6: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham; presi- 
dent, D. R. Murphy. 


April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association, Chicago; presi- 
dent, H. B. Brown. 


April 4, 5, 6: North Platte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport; president, Superintend- 
ent W. L. Greenslit, Scottsbluff. 


April 4, 5, 6: Middle Tennessee Edu- 
cational Association, Nashville; 
secretary, W. N. Tucker, Nashville. 


April 5, 6: Northwest Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Chadron; 
president, Superintendent H. H. 
Reimund, Crawford. 


April 12, 138: North Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ashland; presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. B. Wilson. 


April 18-20: Northeast Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Leavenworth. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 19, 20: Fifth general session of 
the Conference for Education in 
Texas, San Antonio; general agent, 
Lee Clark. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


April 30-May 3: International Kin- 
dergarten Union, Des Moines; 
president, Miss Mabel A. MacKin- 
ney, Brooklyn, N. Y 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


May 8, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Bu&ltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


May 17: New England Superintend- 
ents, Boston; president, A. D. Call, 
* Hartford, Conn. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; general secretary, Alex- 
ander Johnson, Angola, Ind. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24,°25, 26, 27; Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.;  secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. I. 


July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago; president, Carroll 
G. Pearse, Milwaukee. 


— 
> 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The eleventh annual 
meeting of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English was 
held at Boston University on March 
16. The consideration of the general 
topic, “College Entrance Require- 
ments in English,” was opened by 
Arthur Leonard of Andover. He re- 
ported on the National Conference of 
Entrance Requirements in English 
held at Columbia last month. The 
conference made a number of specific 
recommendations on the prescribed 
books for 1916, 1917, and 1918, and 
the opponents of restriction of the 
secondary schools by the colleges 
succeeded in obtaining the adoption 
of resolutions recommending (1) ex- 
aminations intended to test the pu- 
pil’s power to write, think, and ap- 
preciate what he has read; (2) a sup- 
plementary list of books to be read, 
but not prepared for examination, and 
(3) that colleges so desiring may be 
allowed to set examinations not 
based on the study of particular 
books. It was also suggested that 
opportunity be given for examination 
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in oral composition. Professor 
Greenough of Harvard reported for 
the committee of the association on 
entrance requirements that the re- 
sults of a “questionnaire” sent to 
members showed that there was @ 
tendency to favor a _ distinction be- 
tween books for study and books for 
reading, and that opinion was about 
evenly divided between the certificate 
and examination methods of admis- 
sion. He went on to discuss the 
popularity of the various books set 
for study, as shown by questions put 
to 600 freshmen at Harvard and to 
pupils of six secondary schools. In 
Group I. “The Merchant of Venice” 
and “Julius Caesar” were extremely 
popular. In Group II. “Sir Roger de 
Coverley” was the most popular, but, 
as Professor Greenough said, this is 
a dubious honor. The same is true 
of “The Deserted Village” in Group 
III., and “The Sketch Book” in 
Group V. In Group IV., the novel, 
there was a top tie between “The 
Tale of Two Cities” and “Ivanhoe.” 
There was considerable diversity of 
opinion in Group VI., poetry, but all 
agreed in putting “The Ancient Mari- 
ner,” “The Lady of the Lake,” and 
“Idylls of the King” in the upper 
hak of the list. As to the relative 
popularity of the groups, experience 
shows that in general they are 
placed in this order. 

It was voted that the sense of the 
association favored the _ so-called 
Harvard new plan rather than the 
old system, although a small number 
of the members believed that both 
plans should be retained. In the 
short talks and discussions after the 
reports the teaching of the master- 
pieces was taken up. Most notable, 
perhaps, were the remarks of Miss 
Spaulding of the Brookline high 
school on “The Merchant of Venice.” 
She showed what an astonishing 
amount of instruction in the history 
and technique of the drama and in 
dramatic appreciation can be given 
with the reading of this work. 

The officers of the association for 
the following year are: President, 
Professor Neilson of Harvard; vice- 
president, O. C. Gallagher of the 
High School of Commerce; secretary 
and treasurer, Frank W. Hersey of 
Harvard; editor, Charles Swain 
Thomas of the Newton high school. 


Deputy Commissioner Charles A. 
Prosser, who takes up his new po- 
sition as secretary of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Indus- 
trial Education, was born in New 
Albany, Indiana, in 1871. He studied 
at De Pauw University, Indiana Uni- 
versity, University of Louisville, and 
Columbia University. His school ex- 
perience has been as principal and 
high school instructor in New 
Albany, later as superintendent in the 
same city. In 1909-1910 he served 
the New York Children’s Aid Soct- 
ety, and since that time he has been 
one of the two Massachusetts deputy 
commissioners. His special field has 
been the development of industrial 
schools, of which there are now about 
forty day, part-time, and evening 
schools giving training to boys and 
girls and fitting for some fifty or 
more different occupations. ; 

The bill to increase the Boston 
school committee from five to nine 
members was defeated in the House 
on Monday. Thevote was 125 to 85. 


_Superintendent Brooks has _re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


GUARD the SCHOOL CHILDREN against the admitted 
DANGERS of DISEASE-TRANSMISSION through use 


of the common roller-towel. 


We offer the Public Schools of the United States the 


HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Made from the strongest known fibres similar to those that have made the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER FAMOUS THE WORLD OVER! 


One Holden Fibre Towel is sufficient to dry the Hands and Face and 
Does the Work of 2 or More of ANY OTHER TOWEL MADE. 


ITIS NOT A BLOTTER—>2t a REAL SUBSTITUTE for LINEN and COTTON Towels. 
Tough enough to Withstand Rubbing. Soft enough to Avoid any Irritation ofthe Skin. Absorbent 
enough to take up all Moisture. Pliable even when wet. 


A NATION IS DEPENDENT 


OF ITS CHILDREN 


UPON THE HEALTH 


The spreading of Contagious Eye and Skin Diseases among the Pupils of the Public Schools by the use 
of a Common Towel is ENTIRELY ELIMINATED by the use of the HOLDEN FIBRE TOWEL 


Write for Samples and Prices 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


G. W. HOLDEN 
President 





M. C. HOLDEN 
Secretary and Manager 





University of Oklahoma, his resigna- 
tion to take effect April 30. For six 
years Mr. Brooks has served as su- 
perintendent, and for three years and 
a half as assistant superintendent in 
Boston. Just before his resignation 
was sent in he had been re-elected for 
another term of six years. The feel- 
ing of the people of Boston was well 
expressed in an editorial in the Bos- 
ton Herald:— 

“It is plain that Mr. Brooks pos- 
sesses rare courage in doing what he 
believes right, in complete disregard 
of whether it appears popular. This 
has been shown more than once. His 
friends, on and off the board, in con- 
sequence declare him not only the 
ablest public school educator in the 
United States, but a man of very high 
ideals and of that sort of determina- 
tion which moves mountains. They 
feel his worth so strongly that not 
only had the committee elected him 
till September 1, 1918, but it stood 
ready to meet Oklahoma’s offer in tts 
financial aspects. But all was of no 
avail, 

“In going to the new state of the 
Southwest Mr. Brooks is clearly 
moved by a desire to serve most ef- 
fectively his day and time. He feels 
that in the formative stage of that 
great community the educational op- 
portunities are superb, and he ts 
eager to utilize them. Of several 
things the Oklahoma trustees may be 
assured—they have a man of extra- 
ordinary energy and capacity for 
work; they have a man of wide infor- 
mation and close touch both with 
practical affairs and with the litera- 
ture of modern education. And what 


is more, they have a man who in 
standing by his guns has few su- 
periors. 

“Mr. Brooks was brought here as 
an assistant superintendent to take 
charge of the high schools under the 
old reformed school board. His suc- 
cess was immediate and conspicuous. 
He then went to Cleveland as super- 
intendent of schools, and from there 
was called back to Boston, after a 
thorough canvass of the situation. 
His position here would have been a 
life one had he seen fit to keep it. 
By 1918 his present critics would have 
become so accustomed to his admin- 
istration that they would have forgot- 
ten that they had ever opposed it, 
and the educational progress shown 
in the vista of time would have com- 
pletely vindicated the wisdom of his 
larger policies.” 

CAMBRIDGE. The _ death of 
Charles R. Sanger, professor’ of 


chemistry, and the resignation of 
Charles Loring Jackson, Erving pro- 
lessor of chemistry, coming within 
the past month leaves vacancies in 
this department of Harvard which 
will be hard to fill. 


EAST DOUGLASS. With the 
resignation of the principal of the 
high school after two days in the po- 
sition means the fifth high school 
principal who has resigned within the 
last eighteen months. 


FITCHBURG. “Co-operation” is 
a four-page sheet listed at twenty 
cents a year and coming from the in- 
dustrial department of the Fitchburg 
high school. The press work on this 
publication is very good, and the so- 
ciety, shop, glee club, school, and ath- 
letic notes make it altogether a 
creditable paper. 

ROXBURY. The new Lewis 
grammar school building is one of 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been plannec especially for the busy teacher. They 


offer a practical means of presentin 
ings which develop the idea of how 


to the class a series of mechanical draw- 
/orking Drawings are made, of accurate 


anal neatness, and good arrangement. No models or solids are needed 


and the o 


jects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found.in this course. 
Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. Per set, 265 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thomas Charles Com- 
pany,80 Wabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street 
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A PROMINENT SUPERINTENDENT 


of a New England City of 20,000 Population Voluntarily Wrote 
, us Recently: 


Our bill for common school books in 1905 was $2,895; in 1906 
$2,406; in 1907, $1,870; 1908, $1,306. 

Although at the present time we probably have twice as many 
books as in 1905, having recently adopted two or three expensive 
sets of books, our expense for 1910 was $2,493. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the inventory value of the books in 1910 
was twice the amount in 1906, although the cost was practically 
the same. I attribute nearly all of this saving to the use of the 


Holden Book Covers, Binders and Transparent Paper. 
Write for a copy of the complete letter—it is of interest to every 
school official. 


the Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
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the best achievements of the Boston 
schoolhouse commissioners. It is a 
two-story building with seventeen 
classrooms, teachers’ rooms, a 
nurse’s room, sewing room, kitchen, 
woodworking room, prevocational 
room, large assembly room with 
stage, and separate gymnasiums for 
the boys and girls. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW JERSEY. 


VINELAND. Only sixty teachers 
are to be admitted to the summer 
school at Vineland this year. The 
fee for this course, which aims to fur- 
ther fit teachers for work with spe- 
cial children, is $75, including tuition 
and board. 

PLAINFIELD. Plainfield was a 
pioneer in the introduction of medical 
inspection and dental inspection, and 
now it is demonstrating to other 
cities the value of a school nurse. 
Her work is a great aid to the doc- 
tors in making medical inspection ef- 
fective, and school attendance will 
undoubtedly increase through her 
work. 

NEW YORK. 

ITHACA. The high school here 
boasts of a library of almost 6,000 
volumes. It makes an excellent place 
for teachers and pupils to spend 
their spare time, and the library fur- 
nishes children with home reading 
such as they never appreciated be- 
fore. An exhibit for children and 
parents is given in the library before 
the summer vacation, and parents are 
shown how to select and buy books. 


MARYLAND. 


BALTIMORE. If one wishes to 
study the new type of practical rural 
high schools he could hardly do bet- 
ter than to visit the Baltimore 
County Agricultural high school. It 
was built from school funds at a cost 
of $25,000, and is a gray stone build- 
ing, with five classrooms, a science 
laboratory, a domestic science room, 
a manual training room, and a farm 
machinery room. With the “honor 
system” and “student  self-govern- 
ment” the students run their own 


school in many ways. The curricu- 
lum is one that merits attention. 





CENTRAL STATES. 


KANSAS. 

KANSAS CITY. By giving the 
pupils vegetable and flower seeds and 
a regular course in gardening Ernest 
R. DeVigne, supervisor of gardens, 
hopes to have the children beautify 
their playgrounds and schoolyards 
this coming summer. 





KENTUCKY. 

FRANKFORT. Commissioner of 
Agriculture Newman is very hopeful 
in regard to the boys’ corn clubs for 
the coming season. He feels certain 
that from 5,000 to 10,000 boys will be 
enrolled in what the Louisville 
Courier-Journal calls “the potential 
experiment of seeing how much corn 
can be produced on an acre of 
ground.” It is through the county 
school superintendents that these 
corn and potato clubs for boys 
and tomato and poultry clubs for 
girls are directed, and with attractive 
prize lists it is not difficult to work 
up enthusiasm. 

The Kentucky Educational Di- 
rectory is an unusually good one this 
year. It shows among other things 
that there are twenty county school 
superintendencies held by women. 
There are also a great many women 
on the county examining boards. 





MISSOURI. 
HANNIBAL. Superintendent L. 
McCartney has been unanimously re- 
elected here at a salary of $200 a 
month. 


ILLINOIS. 


SPRINGFIELD. A study of the 
number of women principals in the 
state appears in the Educational 
Press Bulletin for March. Of the 
279 principals in Chicago schools 129, 
or forty-six per cent., are women. 
In Peoria thirty-six per cent. are 
women. Over eighty per cent. of the 
principals are women in the following 
cities: Rockford, Decatur, Elgin, 
Bloomington, Evanston, Rock Island, 
Moline, and Galesburg. 


OHIO. 


COLUMBUS. Under the present 
school law which is being debated by 
the constitutional convention the 
state department of education has 
considerable work and _ authority. 

he state school commissioner, 
elected by popular vote, classifies 
high schools, determines if a school 
community shall maintain a _ high 
school, determines the qualifications 
of teachers, and makes the require- 
ments for equipment. He also pre- 
pares the county teachers’ examina- 
tions. In the department there are 
two high school inspectors who do a 
great deal of valuable work with the 
high schools of the state. It was 
through the inspectors that the rural 
school betterment was started on its 
fine program a few years ago. 


DAYTON. Principal Painter of 
the Parker First Year high school 
has described the work of his school 
very clearly in a Bureau of Education 
circular of information: “The school 
is housed in a new building, which 
contains woodworking shops, turning 
and drawing rooms, cooking and 
sewing rooms, and biological labora- 
tories. The course of instruction 
consists of the usual studies for this 
grade, and includes English, algebra, 
Latin, German, business English, 
business arithmetic, drawing, wood- 
work, including cabinet work and 
turning, cooking, sewing, and scl- 
ence, which includes elementary 


The Pilgrim Tours 


A series of attractive trips 
under the best management 
at moderate cost 


$255 to $850 


Send for Booklet 
Old South Church Bldg, - - Boston, Mass. 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
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physics and chemistry, botany, and 
biology. 

“In the regular high schools the 
first-year pupils rarely have an oppor- 
tunity for any school activity outside 
their daily lessons. There is no time 
in the child’s life when a diversity of 
activities is more needed. It is the 
aim of this school to have each pupil 
interested in something outside of his 
daily lessons. As far as_ possible 
each pupil is so employed that he 
feels that the good name and future 
of the school, in some respects, rest 
on him. This develops school spirit 
and trains the child in the habit of 
doing his part in any undertaking. 
To this end many school activities 
are encouraged. Teams are organ- 
ized in the usual high school games, 
such as football, baseball, basket ball, 
and track. About 200 girls are in the 
calisthenics classes, which practice 
twice a week. This work is doing 
much to develop grace of movement 
and health of body. A large number 
of girls are enrolled in the literary 
societies, which are doing excellent 
work. The membership of one sec- 
tion consists entirely of colored girls. 
The boys maintain an old-fashioned 
society for extemporaneous speak- 
ing, debating, and parliamentary 
practice. All the societies are open 
to any member of the school who has 
passing grades in his studies. Each 
society is under the care of a teacher. 
About thirty boys and girls belong to 
the orchestra, which meets for prac- 
tice once each week. 

“The English classes of the school 
publish a school paper, which has 
stimulated interest in the composition 
work of the English classes by fur- 
nishing an incentive for effort. It 
also sets a standard for merit. The 
effect on the English work is plainly 
visible. 

“Soon after its organization the 
school began to serve luncheon to 
the pupils at approximate cost of 
food and service. The board of edu- 
cation converted an attic storage 
room into a most artistic and attrac- 
tive dining-room. The rough rafters 
and side walls, stained in soft colors, 
the mission tables and benches, and 
the quaint mission lamps unite to 
give the room a most pleasing ap- 
pearance. While the pupils are eat- 
ing their luncheon they may listen to 
the best in music played on the pian- 
ola or Victrola. 

“In this school the first-year 
pupil is not crowded out by the 
older and more experienced class- 
men, but is given every chance 
for testing his capabilities and devel- 
oping his individuality. This treat- 
ment promotes a wonderful school 
spirit, for each feels a personal inter- 
est and pride in a school in which he 
has so great a part. Every school af- 
fair is an assured success, for each 
pupil works and boosts for the 
school. Little is said or heard about 
government or discipline. The motto 
of the school is “Self-control.” From 
the time he enters the building until 
he leaves, each child is busy with his 
Studies or is interested in some 
school affair. He works off or plays 
off his surplus energy, and the dis- 
cipline takes care of itself. The 
school opened its first year with an 
enrollment of 565. The second year 
opened with an attendance of 705, an 
increase of about twenty-five per 
cent., after one-year’s experience 
with this school. The enrollment of 

-the eighth-grade pupils at the end of 
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SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


The largest school of Oratory, 
Peda in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
an interpreter. A beautiful new building. 
Summer sessions. Catalogue and ful) in- 
formation on application to 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Preside:.t 
Literature. and 


wos in 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Summer 
Session of 


Seventh Annual Summer Session. 
Thirty-five courses in Manual Training. 


Stout Institute “c7°™"* 


Wisconsin 
July 29-August 30, 1912 


Twenty-one courses in Domestic 


Economy. Of the fifty-six courses offered the following are of special in- 
yerest to teachers of Vocational Education. 


arpentr ricklayi achine Shop Wor 
eae Mati, rawing bing 3 ri a 
Prone Bree ewe he eee EN erwork RiTheEAnn 


During the session special courses of lectures will be given by H. E. Miles 
Chairman State Board of Industrial Education, Edward J. Lake, Department 
of Art, University of Illinois, L. D. Harvey, President Stout Institute. 

For illustrated catalog giving details of all courses address 


L. D. HARVEY, President Stout Institute. 








the school year 1911 was 668. Of 
these 646. or ninety-six per cent. of 
the whole, entered the first-year high 
school. A number of children were 
also enrolled from the private 
schools. The adaptation of the 
school to the condition and needs of 
first-year pupils, the diversity of in- 
terests, the opportunity for the de- 
velopment of the individuality of the 
first-year pupil, seldom possible in the 
regular four-year high school, the 
sympathetic attitude of the teachers, 
have enabled the school to hold a 
very large percentage of its pupils 
through the first year. Only re- 
moval from the city, sickness, or dire 
necessity has caused any appreciable 
number of withdrawals. Practically 
the entire first-year class passed on 
and entered the second year.” 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. At the meeting 
of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress here from April 8 to 10 the 
teaching of agriculture, the Page bill, 
and negro education will come up for 
extended discussion. 

The Conference for Education in 
the South from April 3 to 5 deserves 
the attention of educators the country 
over. It is a unique gathering. It 
is not a teachers’ association for the 
discussion of the. technique of the 
schoolroom, nor is it a mere business 
or industrial conference. It is a com- 
ing together of the representatives of 
all classes who have at heart the wel- 


Stare NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. BoypgEx, M. A, 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem sotts 
$ Coeducational. Bot feee, 77 = 
Sogical and technical training of teachers ef 
the commercial subjects. . AsBuRY Pre- 
MAX, Principal. 








Busy Superintendents and Principals 
Try the Ideal Daily Lesson Outline. Secure 
supervision without visitation. Essential in 
schools to insure daily preparation 

and uniform instruction from the teachers. 
Each day you can see the lesson material; 
and note that the lesson is outgrowth of the 
one preceding. Each day you know what 
they are doing. Ten cents will bring you 
enough outlines for two weeks’ trial. See 
their advantages for yourself. Write today to 


The Leader, Blue Hill, Nebr., Pub. 








fare of the country, and who believe 
the largest factor in the production 
of this welfare is the right education 
of all the pecple for the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of industrial, civic, so- 
cial, and religious life—of those who 
believe the only help for individual 
and community is that which leads to 
adequate self-help. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


JACKSON. On _ Washington's 
birthday the new $50,000 high school 
building was dedicated with most 
fitting exercises. Superintendent 
Bailey carried off the program in fine 
style. 

Bills have passed the lower house 
in the legislature to create an educa- 
tional commission, to appropriate 





SAPOLIO 


The big cake that does not waste, 
scatter or melt. CLEANS, SCOURS, 


POLISHES 
GARRET. 


FROM CELLAR TO 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C,, 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Savings Bank Building 


New York, N. ¥., 156 Fifth Ave, 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. 


2 A PARK ST 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 





THE PARKER ‘TACHEERS' :; Madison, Wisconsin .; Tenth 


Spokane, Washington Year 





If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


FRED DICK, Ex, State Supt,, Mer. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
E established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 


The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 
Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. Reputation founded 


on twenty years of successful experience. 
% BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


Telephone Connection 


an a eS ae SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS 
oS ™ 2 AND TEACHERS, desiring to teach 
Roc 0 4 S47 Wf: ACHERS in the West, should write us at 


10) (ap fe a Da tiaceiay once. Wm. Ruffer, A. B., Manager. 





THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


623 So. Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 


Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Colleges everywhere our 


rmanent clients. YOU want 


to read our new booklet ie as a Business.”’ Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Ss 


Washington; Idaho Building, Boise, Idaho. 





PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Persoual Call. 





THE PUPLEX  epucationat sureau 


Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania 


ds teachers for the Grades, High Schools, Academies, Normal Schools, Training 
Espools, Calleges, Universities, Private Schools. Excellent positions open. Write for ap- 


plication blank. Registration Free. 











Some New Books. 





Title. 


Amateur Garden-Craft 

Gardens and Their Meaning 

The Essential Thing . ........+- 
Manual of Lk amin Botany 
Elementary ysiology ; 
High School Geography (Parts I and II 


Second Year Latin for Sight-Reading. .....-.--- 


Providence in Colonial Times .. .........- +++ 
The feaching of Primary Arithmetic 

The Improvement of Rural Schools 

The New Democracy . 

The Modern Rights Movement 

Outdoor Philosophy 

The Monitor and the Merrimac 

The Evolution of the Vertebrates and Their Ki 
Applied Physics 

Darell's School Algebra 

Galesburg Public Schools....... 

First Year Musical Theory. ...........---+--+++- 
Among the Idolmakers 

God and Democracy 


Author. 


. Hodges 


. Durell 


Publisher. 
Rexford J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila $1.59 


Price. 


Williams Ginn & Co., Boston 
Dodd, Mead & Ce., N. Y. 
Payne American Book Co., “ 
Willis “ “ “ “ 
Dryer “ “ oe “ 
Janes “ ad a7 “ 
Kimball Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
Suzzallo ” * “ a 
Cubberley rY ms ~ = 
Weyl The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
Schirmacher ‘ “ bad 
Kirkham G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 
Harper & Brothers. . 


sgzzse: 


a 


Hawkins Longmans, Green & Co., N.Y. 
Charles E. Merrill & Co., * 
Steele Board of Education, Galesburg 
Tapper A. P. Schmidt, Boston 
Henry Holt & Co., N.Y. 
Forbes & Co., Chicago 


~“ 
BRS 











$5,000 as a supplemental school fund, 
and appropriating $10,000 for sum- 
mer normal schools. 


OKLAHOMA. 


The total public expense for com- 
mon schools last year was $6,760,000, 
of which $3,500,000 was for teachers’ 
salaries. This is a record for a 
school system which is only three 
years old. The state has sixty-one 
men and fourteen women county su- 
perintendents. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 357.) 





March 31 may be authorized, in or- 

der to continue negotiations. This 

was done three years ago. 

A DIRECT CHALLENGE TO 
GERMANY. 


Whatever good may have been ac- 
complished by the recent efforts to 
bring about a more friendly under- 


-cruisers of 





——- MENEEL 
BOSTON JheO Beltabie 


100 years age, 





standing between England and Ger- 
many has been undone by the speech 
ot Winston Spencer Churchill, first 
lord of the British admiralty, in in- 
troducing the naval estimates in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Churchill 
took the wholly unprecedented 
course of basing the British naval 
program directly upon the German. 
le regretted the necessity of refer- 
ring directly to Germany; but he 
said that England would increase or 
retard her naval construction to cor- 
respond with what Germany did, 
maintaining always a sixty per cent. 
superiority in battleships and battle 
r the Dreadnought type. 
Under this plan, Mr. Churchill ex- 
plained, it will be necessary for Eng- 
land to build four and three Dread- 
noughts every year alternately for 
the next six years. The British pro- 
gram for this year calls for four 
large battleships, eight light armored 
cruisers, twentv destroyers, and-a 
number of submarines. 


THE EFFECT IN GERMANY. 


Naturally enough, Mr. Churchill’s 
speech produced a very irritating ef- 
fect in Germany. The German 
newspapers published columns of ex- 
cited comment, a tremor of excite- 
ment was felt in the stock exchange, 
and there were even rumors of a war 
council at the admiralty. The Ger- 
mans are a proud and aspiring 
people, and they are not likely to be 
bluffed into an abandonment of their 
naval program by British threats of 
increased naval construction. Mr. 
Churchill's suggestion that by tak- 
ing a holiday in shipbuilding in 1913) 
for example, they would not only 
save from $30,000,000 to $35,000,000, 
but would automatically wipe out no 
fewer than five British super-Dread- 
noughts, which is more than they 
could hope to do in actual warfare, 
may have been well meant, but it 
conveys a kind of taunt which will 
long rankle in the German mind. 


A WORLD-WIDE PHENOME- 
NON. 


In transmitting to Congress the 
first installment of information col- 
lected by the department of state in 
regard to the cost of living in vart- 
ous European countries, President 
Taft sent in a special message stat- 
ing that the immediate-result of the 
inquiries made was to accentuate the 
fact that the increase in the cost of 
the common necessaries of life ts 
world-wide. It appears that the va- 
rious co-operative associations, 
whose data were drawn upon in part 
for this inquiry, find the problem a 
pressing one, and are unable to ex- 
plain it. Their statistics show that 
even where wages have advanced 
they have not kept pace with the rise 
in the cost of food supplies. All this 
re-enforces the recommendation 
which the President made six weeks 
ago, and which Congress thus far 
has been too busy to heed, that steps 
be taken for the appointment of an 
international commission to investi- 
gate the causes of the increased cost 
of living and to suggest possible 
remedies. 
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Educational Reports and Pam- 
phiets 


American Academy of Political and 

: Social Science. Annals, March, 
1912. “Country Life.” 

American. Statistical Association. 
“Mental Ability in Relation to 
Head Circumference, Cephalic In- 
dex, Sociological Condition, Sex, 
Age, and Nationality.” By Arthur 
Mac Donald. 

Adams, Mass.. 1911 Report. Super- 
intendent Francis A. Bagnall. 

Brookline, Mass. Annual Report, 
1911. Superintendent G. I. Aldrich. 

Bureau of Education. Bulletins 1912, 
2 and 4. “Mathematics at West 
Point and Annapolis.” “Mathe- 
matics in the Technical Secondary 
Schools in the United States.” In- 
ternational Commission on the 
Teaching of Mathematics.” Also, 
Statistics of State Universities and 
Other Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation Partially Supported by the 
State. for the year ended June 30, 
1911.” 

Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. Sixth An- 
nual Report. 

Cleveland Public Schools. “The 
Work of the Division -of Medical 
Inspection with Statistical Report 
for 1910-1911.” Compiled by Her- 
bert F. Kimmel. 

Dover, N. H. Forty-second Report. 
Superintendent E. W. Butterfield. 
Drexel Institute (Phila.) Year-book 
of the Departments and Courses 

of Instruction. 1911-1912. 

Everett (Mass.) 1911 Report. Super- 
intendent Fairfield Whitney. 

Greer College, Hoopeston, Ill. Bul- 
letin Volume 5:1. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 1911 Report and 
Manual. Superintendent F. E. 
Downes. 

Home Training Bulletin No. 8 In- 
structing the Young in Regard to 
Sex. Professor William A. Mc- 
Keever, Kansas Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Indian Rights Association. Twenty- 
ninth Annual Report. 

Lowell (Mass.) Textile School. Feb- 
ruary, 1912. Bulletin. Annual Re- 
port, Trustees. 

Maine Teachers’ Association. Pro- 
ceedings. Tenth Annual Meeting. 

Needham, Mass. 1911 Report. Su- 
perintendent A. H. Keyes. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Teachers’ As- 
sociation Bulletin. Volume 2. 
No. ] 

Oklahoma. Holiday Programs for 
Public Schools. State Superintend- 
ent R. R. Wilson. 

Palmer College (Florida). Catalog. 
1911-1912, fifth year. 

Russell Sage Foundation, Depart- 
ment of Child Hygiene. “A Scale 
for Measuring the Quality of Hand- 
writing of School Children,” by 
Leonard P. Ayres. Also “Scale.” 
No. 113. Five cents each. 
amore Sociological Conference, 
Fifth Year Proceedings. Sagamore 
Beach, Mass, ‘June 28-30, 1911. 

School Review (Chicago) Mono- 
graphs, No. If. Graduate and Un- 
dergraduate Courses and Degrees 
in Education; Normal Schools and 
University Departments of Educa- 
tion; the Present Status of Educa- 
tion as a Science. Papers at the 
Meeting of the Society of College 
Teachers of Education, St. Louis, 
February 27-29. 

Springfield, Mass. 1911 Report. Su- 
perintendent James H. Van Sickle. 

St. Albans, Vt. Fifteenth Annual 
Report Board of School Commis- 
sioners. Superintendent George S. 
Wright. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





‘TEACHERS of expression are coming to be more in demand each season and this sea- 
son has bad more demand for them than usual. On August 16, 1911, Mr. 
Estee, superintendent of schools at Gloversville, came to our office fora teacher of ex- 
pression. We arranged a persona) inter- OF Conservatory ard of Syracuse U1 iversity, 
view with a graduate of the Cortland who had specialized in EXPRE: in both 


schools and the followin day we had a telegram announcin 

her election to the Siwveravilie schools - a teacher $ : PRESSION 

MASSACHUSETTS to our state is the word we received from Principal Kinney 
of Lyons. He wrote us on May 4, 19)1, askin us to rec- 

ommend a teacher of music and elocution 70 wating from the Emerson School of Ora- 

and we recommended a teacher just grad- tory in Boston. She applied in rson 

and was appointed. We fill many positions by changes in this state, but YO 

we are constantly bringing teachers from outside to fill positions in NEW ORK 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


= BREWER <“eovey 
— ff ual AGENC ¥ 





+ 








he b Vv 
' Pratt Teacher “a Agency °o - New vo rk ¥ 


Advises parents about schools, WM. 0O. PRATT Mer 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces te Colleges, 
and FOREIGN superwr Professors, Puinatpate, Asvinunanee one joaae 


ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools te parents. Callon 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY terse, tr ton, cs 


¢ men and women es 
shert notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in prompt, relfable work. ‘Telegrapher 
Phone. No advance fee. 








PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
a ee and Norma’ Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure woo tp to $70 per month. For furt) er 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY,R. L. MYERS & FO, 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inec.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H.SABIN, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9¢ counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY * 4.29027,2,08..";anrietor 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidate. Services free to schooi officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 333 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel &St., Albany, N. ¥, 


TEACH ERS < THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as ‘teachers will 
* be filled in the Middle West during the coming 
year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Now isthe time to apply. Write at once to 


THE USTRUD TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
(Ex-State Supt. of Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 











We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. .. . 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, [lass 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Leng Distance Telephone, Manager. 
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NEW READERS 


Sone ataatiaa 





Lint’ PRIMER 
FIRST READER 
«  $ECOND READER 
“ ‘THIRD READER 


THE AUTHORS 24re HOMER P. LEWIS, superintend- 
ent of schools at Worcester, Mass., and ELIZ. R. LEWIS. 


THE BOOKS—Both the text and the illustrations of 
these books appeal to the child. The lessons are based upon 
Standard literature. The vocabularies are not overcrowded, 
and as far as possible they are phonetic, especially is this 
true with reference to the lower numbers. 


THE METHOD—Believing that teachers will have the 
largest measure of success in the teaching of any subject 
when they exercise their own good common sense, un- 
hampered by fanciful methods, the authors of these Reader, 
have seen fit to present only properly graded lessons, allow_ 
ing teachers to use that method which will best meet exist- 
ing conditions. 


The authors have no faith in the ‘‘painless methods’’ so 
earnestly sought after by inany teachers. Knowing that the 
process of education consists in overcoming obstacles, they 
have not smoothed away all difficulties from the path of the 
papil. It is hoped, however, that enough has been done to 
enable the child to grasp the thought with sufficient ease to 
lead to that naturalness of expression which is the soul of 
good reading. 








Correspondence Solicited 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Pitisacipnia 





The Best 
Entertainments 


Operettas 

Musical Novelties 

Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 
Recitations and Exercises 


For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 
Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 








GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 


Daily Between 


San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Chicago via Los Angeles and El Paso. 


A train modem in every respect and catering 
to the comfort and convenience of travelers 
en route between California and the East. 
A line of -easy grades and scenic features. 
Electric lighted standard sleeping cars, -obser- 
vation car, library, buffet, ladies’ parlor, obser- 
vation rotunda, dining service meeting the 
most exacting requirements, 





Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


SEE AGENTS 








WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**T thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
mentof me throughout all our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for cbtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I meng oe feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

‘‘With very kind regards ana thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, | am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 

* Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
soe in keeping me well rae in regard to vacancies in 

art of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
sath kek: 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, Iam 

“ Very truly yours.”’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 

school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Maas. 
Long Distance Telephone 
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